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Gen. Nelson A. Miles 


Commanding the United States Army 


said in his speech at the New England Dinner at 
Philadelphia, December 23, 1895: 


=ZAR be the day when we 
3 Aes shall enter into war unless 
BCX we are fully justified by 
our Own inner consciousness that it 
is right, for ‘‘thrice is he armed 
whose cause is just.” And men 
should not engage in war unless 
they are fully conscious that the 
cause is just for so doing. War 
means destruction, desolation, sac- 
rifice, and suffering, as well as 


heroism and glory. 
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New Features, Beautiful Illustrations 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOP-EDIA 


Complete in Eight Extra Royal 
Octavo Volumes of Nine Hundred 
and Eight Pages Each. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D. 


President of the University of Wisconsin 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


The entire work has been remade by a corps of 
Thirty-six Eminent Scholars as Depart- 
ment Editors, and about fhree Thou- 
sand Contributors, all Specialists, who sign 
their articles. The work is therefore Scholarly, 
Authoritative, and Reliable. 

The first volume was issued in the summer of 1893. 
The Cyclopedia is therefore ail fresh and 
up-to-date It covers the whole round of 
human knowledge, and “| article is so arranged 
that it can be used by a child as well as by the most 
learned adult, and that without waste of time. 

Seven Thousand Two Hundred 
and Sixty-four pages of reading matter; One 
Hundred and Thirty Colored Maps, including Plans 
of the chief cities of the United States, Canada, and 
Europe, and over Three Thousand Engravings. 
The type is new, and larger than in former editions. 


The Outlook says: ‘‘ It is the best book of its kind for 
general use in the American home, office, and library.”’ 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 
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Samoan home; first chapters of a new serial,.‘‘ Sindbad, Smith 
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number of St. Nicuoxas for the correction of a misspelled 


poem, to which en thousand answers were received, etc., etc. 


If you have not yet subscribed to St. Nicholas we make 
you this offer : November began the new volume ; new yearly 
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Che Open Court 


A Weekly Journal devoted to the Religion of Science. 
Notable series of articles run in The Open Court on the 
most varied topics of scientific and religious interest. It 
is the object of the journal to reconcile the supposed 
antagonism of these two momentous factors of life, show- 
ing that science is a religious revelation, and that religion 
in its turn essentially reposes on science. ; 

‘I read with great interest The Open Court, which I 
find full of suggestive matter.”—FREDERIC HARRISON. | 

Published weekly. $1.00a year. Sample copies on appli- 
cation. Zhe Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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Notable Books Published During 1895 by 
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ADAMS.—The Law of Civilization and 
Decay. An Essay on History. By BRooKS 
ADAMS. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

ARNOLD.—The Letters of Matthew 

Arnold. 1848-1888. Collected and edited by 

GEORGE W.E. RUSSELL. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 

$3.00. Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s works. 


BALDWIN.—Mental Development in 
the Child and the Race Methods and Processes. 
By JAMFS MARK BALDwIN, M.A., Ph.D., 
Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton 
ae University. With 17 Figures and 1o Tables. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.60 7. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues. Their 
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Travels and Adventures. Together with Many 
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12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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Wisdom Series, The Proverbs. Edited, with 
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MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Pro- 
fessor of Literature in English in the University 
of Chicago. 32mo, cloth, So cents. 


BORGEAUD.—Adoption and Amend. 
ment of Constitutions in Europe and Amer- 
ica. By CHARLES BORGEAUD. Translated by 
C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in Smith 
College. With an Introduction by J. M. Vin- 
cent, Johns Hopkins University. Extra crown 
8vo, $2.00, et. 
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Problems. By the Rev. AMorY H. BRADFORD, 
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acter. By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 32mo, 
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Series.) 
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_ form with Sir John Lubbock’s “‘ Pleasures of 

Life,”’ etc.) 

re. — The American Common- 
wealth. By JAMES Bryce, D.C.L., author of 
** The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen. 
In 2 volumes. Third Edition. Revised through- 
out and much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, Vol. I., pp. 724. Price, $1.75, zet. Vol. IL., 
PP. 904. Price, $2.25, met. The set, 2 volumes, 
in box, price $4.00, wet. 


CHAUCER.—The Student’s Chaucer. 
Being a Complete Edition of his Works. Edited 
from numerous MSS., with Introduction and 
Glossary, by the Rev. H. H. SKEAT, Litt.D. 

- With Glossarial Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75, 
net. (Globe Edition.) 


CONWAY.—The Alps from End to End. 
By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. With 100 
Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. Large — 
8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


CRAWFORD. — Casa Braccio. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Saracinesta,”’ 
‘Sant’ Ilario,” ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” etc. 
With 13 full-page Illustrations from drawings 
by Castaigne. 2vols., 12mo, buckram, in a box, 
$2.00. (Uniform with *“‘ The Ralstons.’’) 


CKETT.—The Men of the Moss- 
Hags. Being a History from the pages of Will- 
iam Gordon of Earlstoun in the Glenkens, and 
told over again by S. R. CROCKETT, author of 
“The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” etc., 

etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DANIELL.—A Text-Book of the Prin- 
ciples of Physics. By A. DANIELL. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Corrected and 
Revised throughout. 8vo, cloth, $4.00, e?. 


DEAN.—Fishes, Living and Fossil. An 
Outline of their Form and Probable Relation- 
ship. By BASHFORD DEAN, Ph.D., Columbia, 
Instructor in Bioldgy, Columbia College. With 
Illustrations from the Author’s original Pen 
Drawings. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, ef. (Columbia 
University Biological Series.) 
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DYER.—The Evolution of Industry. 
By HENRY DYER, M.A., D.Sc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

FITZGERALD.—The Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. Collected and 
Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS 
WRIGHT. 12mo0, cloth (Z£versley Series), $1.50. 


FLORY AND JONES.—A Book About 
Fans. The History of Fans and Fan-Painting. 
By M. A. FLory. With a Chapter on Fan- 
Collecting by Mary Cadwalader Jones. Illus- 
trated with numerous reproductions of Antique 
and Modern Fans, taken from the Originals and 
Photographs loaned by private owners; also 
numerous head and tail pieces and some illustra- 
tions in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 


FOSTER.—A Text-Book of Physiology. 
By M. Foster, M.A., M.D.. LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge. Revised and Abridged from the 
author’s Text-book of Physiology, in five vol- 
umes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $5.00, #e¢. 


FRASER.—The Brown Ambassador. A 
Story of Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. HUGH 
FRASER. 12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 


GOODNOW .—Municipal Home Rule. A 
Study in Administration. By FRANK J.Goop- 
NOW, Professor of Administrative Law, Colum- 
bia College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Columdia 
University Press. Vol. U1.) 


HIATT.—Picture Posters. A Short His- 
tory of the Illustrated Placard, with Many Re- 
productions of the Most Artistic Examples in 
All Countries. By CHARLES HIATT. With 
upward of 150 Examples of Picture Posters of 
England, France, Germany, and America, many 
published here for the first time. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $4.00, eZ. 


HYDE.—Outlines of Social Theology. 
By WILLIAM DE Witt Hype, D.D. Second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JACKSON.—The Great Frozen Land. 
Narrative of a Winter Journey across the Tun- 
dras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By 
GEORGE F. JACKSON, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Edited from His Journals 
by Arthur Montefiore. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


JOWETT.—College Sermons. By the 
late BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. Edited by the 
Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., 
Dean of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


KING.—New Orleans. The Place and the 
People. By GRACE KING, author of ‘*‘ Monsieur 
Motte,” ** Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated by Frances E. Jones. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


KULPE.—Outlines of Psychology, Based 
upon the Results of Experimental Investiga- 
tion. By OSwaALD KiuLpPE, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Wurzburg. Trans- 
lated from the German (1893) by Edward Brad- 
ford Titchener, Sage Professor of Psychology in 
Cornell University. 8vo, cloth, $2.60, e?. 


LA FARGE.—Considerations on Paint 
ing. Lectures given at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York. By JOHN LA FARGE. 
12mo, buckram, $1.25. 


MATTHEWS.—Bookbindings, Old and 
New. Notes of a Book-Lover. With an Account 
of the Grolier Clubof New York. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. Profusely Illustrated with ex- 
amples of Ancient and Modern Bookbinding. 
Imp. 16mo, cloth, $3.00, se. 


MARSHALL.—4€sthetic Principles. By 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, M.A., author of 
‘* Pain, Pleasure, and 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

MAYO-SMITH.—Statistics and Soci- 
ology. (Science of Statistics, Part 1.) By 
RICHMOND MAyo-SMITH, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Science in Colum- 
bia College. 8vo, $3.co, met. (New volume of 
Columbia Universtty Press.) 


OLIPHANT.—The Makers of Modern 
Rome. In Four Books. I. Honourable Women 
Not a Few. II. The Popes Who Made the 
Papacy. Ill. Lo Popolo; and the Tribute of 
the People. IV. The Popes Who Made the 
City. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With numerous 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Henry P. 
Riviere, engraved on wood by Octave Lacour. 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. (Uniform with “ The 
Makers of Florence.’’) 

*,* Large-paper edition. Limited to 100 copies. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


PATER. — Miscellaneous Studies. . A 
Series of Essays by WALTER PATER, late Fel- 
low of Brasenose College. Prepared for the 
press by Charles L. Shadwell, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


PENNELL.—Modern Illustration. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL, author of “‘ Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen,” etc. Profusely Illustrated 
with Examples of Illustrations of Europe and 
Ametica, reproduced from various sources, many 
inaccessible and out of print, and some printed 
here for the first time from unpublished draw- 
ings. Imp. 16mo, satin, $3.50, ze¢. (New volume 
of Ex-Libris Series.) 


RANSOME.—An Advanced History of 
England, from the Earliest Times to the Pres- 
ent Day. By Cyrit RANSOME, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Modern History and English Literature 
in the Yorkshire College, Victoria University, 
author of ‘‘ An Elementary History of England,’’ 
etc. With Maps and Plans. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
XViii., 1069. Price, $2.25, 


RASHDALL.—The Universities of Eu- 
rope in the Middle Ages. By HASTINGS 
RASHDALIL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Hart- 
ford College, Oxford. 3vols. 8vo, cloth, $14.00, 
net, 

Contents—Vol I[., Salerno, Bologna, Paris; Vol. 
II., Part 1, italy, Spain, France, Germany, 
Scotland, etc., Vol. II., Part 2, English Uni- 
versities, Student Life. 


SEELEY. — The Growth of British 
Policy. By the late Sir J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
K.C.M.G., formerly Regius Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Cambridge. 
With a Portrait and a Memoir of the author by 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., Professor of History 
in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, $3.50, 

SELIGMAN.—Essays in Taxation. By 
EpwIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance, Columbia College. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00, 


TREVOR-BATTYE.—Ice-Bound on Kol- 
guev. By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, 
F.Z.S., etc. With numerous Illustrations and 
Drawings. and 3 Maps. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $7.00. 

FORD, author of ‘* Baby’s Grandmother,” ** The 
Mischief of Monica,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


WARD.—The Story of Bessie Costrell. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ** Mar- 
cella,” ‘*‘ The History of David Grieve,” ** Robert 
Elsmere,” etc. Uniform with “* Marcella.” 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


WEDMORE.—Etching in England. By 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 50 Reproduc- 
tions after Etchings by Turner, Girtin, Geddes, 
Wilkie, Samuel Palmer, Whistler, Seymour, 
Haden, Strang, and others. Small crown 4to, 
cloth binding specially designed by Gleeson 
White, $3.50. 

WINTER. — Brown Heath and Blue 
Bells. By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “ Old 
Shrines and lvy,” etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

WRIGHT.—Birdcraft. A Field-Book of 
200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. By MABEL 
OsGoop WRIGHT, author of “‘ The Friendship 
of Nature.’”? With full-page Plates, containing. 
128 Birds in their Natural Colors, and other 
Illustrations. Small quarto, cloth, $3.00. 

ZANGWILL.—Children of the Ghetto. 
New Edition, with Glossary. By I. ZANGWILL 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Laces. Handkerchiefs. 


_ Lace Collars ; Lace Flounces; Lace Handkerchiefs; Trimming Laces. | 
Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs, Initialed, Embroidered, and Hemstitched ; separately and in fancy boxes. 
Ladies’ Fine Embroidered Handkerchiefs begin at 25 cents each. 


James McCreery & Co., 
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dirt—none of the color. 


Black Stockings 


. = as they should be washed, is a difficult problem to’the woman 
. sa who uses ordinary soap. To the woman who uses 


% the perfect soap, it’s no task at all. 
Neither shrinks the stocking nor eats 
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VAVAYAYA 
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Copco takes out all the 
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| 2 it full of holes. Things washed with Copco soap look like & 


eg new until worn out. 


Price 5 cents per cake at the dealers. 


Made only. by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, ze 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS. B 
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The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 

U8 alogues. Send your address 
—don’t enclose stamp, use a 

ts postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New York 


The bestCoffee,Cane, 
C ICQ and Tobacco region 
in the World. 

_ Lands in the semi-tropical belt, suitable to the produc- 
tion of Coffee, Cane, Cacao, Tobacco, Rubber, Corn, etc., 
etc., in lots to suit the home-seeker or speculator. Culti- 
vated and virgin soil, upon navigable river and near rail- 
road. Location perfectly healthful. Correspondence 
solicited. Refer by permission to Rev. J. W. Butler, 
D.D., Mexico City. ROBERT L. MILLER, 

Apartado No. 291, Mexico City, Mexico 


Stylish Designs in 


Ladies’ Watches to suit any gown. Black 
oxidized steel watches, plain or repousse, 
very’ much in favor now 
for general wear or 
HALF MOURNING. 


Also bright and 
charming shad- 
ings inenamel for 
evening dresses. 

Our unquestioned 


gharantee with every 
watch. 


The Waterbury 
Watch Co. 


Waterbury, Conn. Send for Catalogue No. 122 
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It’s your money and your dress 
that you want to save, but you 
can’t save either by using cheap 
trashy binding. Paya 
few cents more 
and get 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which last as long as the skirt. 
Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” on the 
label and take no other. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S. H.& M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City 
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Miss Maria Parloa: 


is admitted to be a leading American 
authority on cooking; she 


Says ‘‘Use 


a good stock for the foundation of 
soups, sauces and many other things, 
and the best stock is a 


Liebig Company’s: 
Extract of Beef’’: 


100 of Miss Parloa’s 
sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., 
: 27 Park Place, New York. g 
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Volume 52 


Roe] N view of its importance, we devote a con- 

siderable portion -of this number to a 
‘consideration of the issue which the 
President’s message and the hasty and 
ill-considered, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, unconsidered, action of Congress 
has seuchaleaned upon the country. The crisis is, in our 
judgment, the most serious, and the test of America’s true 
manhood the most searching, since the firing on Fort 
Sumter. We give here in successive paragraphs a history 
of events since the message was issued; on page 1132 
a detailed history of the question and a brief statement 
of the position of the President and the Secretary of 
State in their own words, and on our editorial page our 
own convictions concerning the whole question, as far as it 
is possible to present them within the compass of a single 
article. 


The first reception of the President’s message by Con- 
gress intensified the dismay which its issue created. Among 


the representatives of every section and every party it 


seemed to have found a belligerent spirit toward Great 
Britain. The present Congress, as Senator Palmer recently 
stated, is divided into three distinct parties: Republicans 
pure and simple, silver men, and Administration Democrats. 
The Republicans applauded the message because it ap- 
pealed to that hostility toward England which too many 
of them had preached in support of protectionism ; the 
silver men applauded the message because it appealed to 
that hostility toward England which too many of them had 
preached in support of free coinage; the Administration 
Democrats applauded it because it was the message of the 
Administration. For the moment the sentiment seemed 
unanimous.’ In the House Democrats and Republicans 
seemed to vie with each other as to which party should 
obtain the distinction of being the most ready to sustain the 
President. Mr. Boutelle, of Maine, mildly recommended 
that the House should act calmly and deliberately, but 
Speaker Reed sided with the aggressive faction, and the 
House, without a dissenting voice, passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $100,000 to defray the expenses of a Venezuela Bound- 
ary Commission, and authorizing the President to appoint 
whomever he saw fit. In the Senate, Senators Morgan of 
Alabama, Lodge of Massachusetts, Frye of Maine, Chandler 
of New Hamphire, Voorhees of Alabama, and Stewart of 
Nevada contested eagerly for pre-eminence as champions 
of war. Senator Chandler introduced a bill appropriating 
$100,000,000 for immediate armament, and Senator Hill 
another removing the army disabilities of ex-Confederate 
officers. When, however, on Thursday, the House bill 
came before the Senate, Senator Sherman, of Ohio, and 
Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, made statesmanlike 
speeches in favor of deliberation, expressing the opinion 
that war could not be the outcome of such a dispute ; while 
Senator Allen, of Nebraska, went further and strenuously 


. peaceable spirit pervaded the discussion. 


This one ob- 
to withdraw, 
ay to consider 
affery, of Louisi- 
strongly against 
essage, and a more 
When, however, 
it was in order to proceed to the thifd reading of the bill, 
Senator Allen, after consultation with his colleague, failed 
to interpose an objection, and thus\ even the party most 
vigorously opposed to the issuing of bonds and the raising» 
of taxes failed to record itself against a pelicy which might 
precipitate an infinitely costly foreign war, 
bury all movements for domestic reform. All amendments 
to the Commission Bill were rejected, and it was promptly 
passed by acclamation, no one voting “ No.” 


By this time, however, it was known that the unanimity 
exhibited was rather apparent than real. Many Repre- 
sentatives who in Congress voted to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations, outside the legislative cham- 
bers severely criticised his reckless attitude. Among 
others, Senator Gray, of Delaware, is quoted as declaring 
that the message seemed to him to partake of the spirit of 
a man who slaps his neighbor’s face and then asks him for 
an explanation. Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, de- 
clared that while the message appealed to National pride 
and prestige, he would hate to see this country go to war 
over a small South American country. A war with England, 
he said, meant three-cent cotton and further depression in 
South Carolina. Senator Palmer, of Illinois, expressed 
the view that the territory in dispute was “not worth the 
life of a single American citizen.”” These Senators are 
Democrats ; it is unfortunate that they had not the courage 
to vote according to their convictions. No Republican 
Congressman of prominence has spoken so explicitly in 
condemnation of the President’s attitude, but many of them 
are reported to regard it as a piece of political strategy. 
The only man in either Senate or House, however, 
who. did not for the time lose his head was the blind 
Chaplain of the former body— it would have been fortunate 
if a few of the Senators could have seen as well as he did; 
his prayer on Friday morning moved the country as well 
as the Senate: 

“ As the time draws near the period of Christmas, inaugurated by the 
angels singing ‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men,’ we pray that the spirit may enter into our hearts 
and minds and keep us in the knowledge and love of God and of his 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Saviour. Forbid that the two foremost nations 
of the world which bear the name of Christian, with one language, 
one faith, one baptism, one Lord, shall be embroiled in war, with al? 
its horrors and barbarisms. Grant, we beseech Thee, that we may be: 
saved from imbruing our hands in each other’s blood. Let the spirit 
of justice and magnanimity prevail among the rulers of both nations. 
and among the people, the kindred people, of the two lands, so that 


all differences and difficulties may be amicably and righteously settled, 
and that God’s name may be glorified in the establishment of concord, 


objected to the second reading of the bill 
jection, which the Populist leader refus 
required the Senate to take another 
its action. The day following, Senator 
ana, an Administration Democrat, spo 
the warlike tenor of the President’s 


| 
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‘unity, and brotherly kindness. May this become an august and mem- tration, war never ought to ‘take place between England _ 
-orable Christmas in the history of the English-speaking world and of and the United States. 


‘the whole earth. Let health, prosperity, brotherly kindness, and char- | @ 
‘ity pervade all our land and our motherland. And may God be glori- es 

“fied and the reign of Jesus Christ our Saviour be established, we pray One immediate effect of the threats of war was a half 
Thee, in His sacred name. Amen.” panic on Wall Street, and a great drop in American securi- 


At the suggestion of Senator Mitchel], of Oregon, unani- ties abroad and a great depreciation—not, we fear, wholly 
‘mous consent was given to the printing of the record of temporary—in American values. The resultant danger to 
‘this invocation by the Chaplain, and this is the one credit- our gold reserve, and so to our National credit, was so 
able paragraph in the record of that day’s proceedings. great that the President, who on Tuesday had counseled 
| ® that we prepare for war, on Friday advised Congress by a 
The unanimity of Congress does not represent any second message that we were in danger of bankruptcy, and 
similar unanimity in the country. Both country and Con- requested it to remain in session over the holidays to 
gress were taken by surprise, and did not at first know apply some remedy. A paragraph from his _— will 
what to make of this “bolt out of a clear sky.” If any serve to indicate its spirit: 
Representative had possessed sufficient sobriety and courage “ We are in the midst of another season of perplexity, caused by 
combined to protest against passion and precipitancy, and ur dangerous and fatuous financial operations. These may be ex- 
to demand delay, no immediate action could have been pected to recur with certainty as long as there is no amendment in 
our financial system. If in this particular instance our predicament 
taken, and the final action would have been different in  ;, + ant influenced by a recent insistence upon the position we should 
spirit if not in form. The country did take time, and a occupy in our relation to certain questions concerning our foreign 
‘soberer judgment is beginning to assertitself. The recog-, policy, this furnishes a signal and impressive warning that even the 
nized authorities on constitutional law—such men as Pro- patriotic sentiment of a people is not an adequate substitute for a 
fessor Von Holst, of Chicago, Professor Burgess,of Colum- fmancial policy. 
bia, and Professor Woolsey, of Yale—are unanimous in Congr wry of oy has complied with his request. 
declaring that the Monroe Doctrine has no application to The indications at this writing are that the Republican 
such a question of boundary line as that which has existed House will les. pcos bill to raise the a by an 
for half a century between British Guiana and Venezuela. increase of the tariff, and another to authorize the issue of 
The pulpit East and West on Sunday spoke in unmistak- short-time three per cent. bonds, on which to borrow gold 
able terms, and, so far as we have seen, with substantial 10 be used only for strengthening the reserve. But it 
unanimity, in condemnation of the war spirit ; and as the is not probable that the Senate—in which the silver men 


_ clergy in such exigencies are in some sense the represeht- have a clear majority—will accept the latter proposal. 
atives as well as the teachers and leaders of their peo- They insist that the Government should exercise the option 
ple, it is certain that the religious convictions of the Nation © pay its coin notes in gold or silver, which the law ex- 
are aroused against war as a means of settling this or any pressly gives to it, and should pay out both coins indis- 
international difficulty. An occasional utterance on the criminately, as does the Bank of France, and that, if it pur- 
other side only emphasizes the general unanimity, Com- +Sueéd this — there would be no necessity of borrowing 
‘mercial interests are seriously imperiled, and are making gold. Thus it seems likely that the old financial deadlock 
their protests felt. It is estimated that the public losses, will again confront the Nation; and that the President will 
through the depreciation of American securities which has have the perils of a war scare and those of a financial 
already taken place, amount to between three hundred and scare to meet at the same time, each aggravating the other, 
five hundred million dollars, while the general injury in. nd both aggravated, if not caused, my his extraordinary 
flicted on commerce and business is inestimable. The course of action. : 

United States could have bought up the whole terri- | 8 
tory in dispute, and presented it to either disputant Until the publication of the President’s message very 
as a Christmas present, for less than the combined little attention seems to have been given to the Venezuelan 
action of President and Congress has already cost the question in England, and nobody apparently suspected 
country. The labor organizations are not as united in that there was any inflammable material concealed in it. 
opposition to war as the churches or the commercial The first expression called out by the message on the part 
circles, the division being chiefly due to the Irish senti- of the English press was one of astonishment, the second 
ment against Great Britain; but in the main they are one of some indignation at what is interpreted as arbitrary 
opposed to a military policy, and that opposition is interference on the part of this country with matters which 
likely to grow stronger with reflection. The agricultural do not concern it. On the whole, the expressions of the 
populations have yet to be heard from. In this city the English press have been notable for moderation, self- 
‘‘ Evening Post” and the “ World ’—the one a represent- restraint, and even for kindness of tone. In these: respects 
ative 6f commercial and moneyed interests, the other of they have shown a marked superiority in breadth of view 
the plain people—have been from the first vigorously op- and calmness to the discussions in our own newspapers. 
posed to the war policy; and the “ Tribune,” which at first Even while insisting upon the soundness of Lord Salis- 
appeared to favor it, has found, with time for reflection, _ bury’s position, the English press has uniformly expressed 
reason to adopt a more moderate and conservative tone. the utmost regret at an outbreak of what appears to be 
The sober second thought of leaders of American opinion inimical feeling in this country, and has counseled the 
will be found reflected in the brief expressions which The greatest moderation. The Continental press, as a rule, 
Outlook has obtained and publishes on another page. has sided strongly with the English view, although one or 
They are not so unanimous for a peace policy as we wish two French newspapers have been disposed to take the 
they were, but both weight and numbers will be found to be American view, on the ground that any weakening of Eng- 
averse to war or threats of war. It is certain thatacon- land would be beneficial to France. It is humiliating to 
servative reaction has already set in, and that there isa find such unanimity among foreign newspapers in attribut- 
strong conviction, which a little time and thought will, we ing the President’s action to political motives and in con- 
hope, suffice to make dominant throughout the country, struing his declaration of American policy as a shrewd 
that, after the settlement of the Alabama claims by arbi- political move. This interpretation has undoubtedly shorn 
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the message of much ofits weight. It is a painful reminder 
of the foreign estimate of the dignity of our own political 
life. Nor is it any more pleasant to read in the Paris 
“ Temps ” the statement that “the excitability of American 
politicians is laughable.” In Germany the semi-official 
press not only sides strongly with the English, but declares 
that Germany will not tolerate any dictation to foreign 
powers on the question of their relations to the countries 
on this continent. The New York “World” of Tuesday 
prints some striking cablegrams from representative: Eng- 
lishmen. Lord Rosebery says: “I absolutely disbelieve in 
the possibility of war between the United States and Great 
Britain on such an issue as this, for it would be the great- 
est crime on record history would have to relate that two 
mighty nations of the Anglo-Saxon race, at a time when 
they appeared to be about to overshadow the world in the 


best interests of Christianity and civilization, preferred to 


cut each other’s throats over a squabble in a South Amer- 
ican republic.”” Mr. Labouchére declares that, so far as he 
is concerned, he would prefer that Venezuela and Guiana 
should be consigned to the bottom of the sea rather than to 
have war with the United States; while Mr. Gladstone puts 
the situation in a phrase when he says that “ only common 
sense is required.”’ 


While Congress and the newspapers are thrown into the 
greatest state of excitement by a possible territorial exten- 
sion of English rule in South America, the slaughter of the 
Armenians goes on. In many places there have been 
many strong expressions of indignation against Turkish 
barbarity, and vigorous attempts are being made to raise 
money, but the slaughter of the Armenian Christians has 
not touched the popular heart nor fired the newspaper 
mind. Meanwhile, the news is daily expected that the con- 
siderable town. of Zeitoun has been stormed by the Turks 
and its inhabitants put to the sword. The Sultan announced 
to the Ambassadors last week his intention to capture 
the city, and desperate fighting has been going on since. 
The horror of the consequences of its fall will probably 
never be known save by those who are present. A speciai 
report on the subject, sent to Congress by Secretary Olney, 


shows that the American citizens have suffered seriously 


in loss of property, but have not been injured in person. 
There have, however, been a number of cases in which 
naturalized Americans have been oppressively treated. In 
these cases steps have been taken to secure indemnity. 
The Secretary quotes Minister Terrell as estimating the 
number of Armenians who have been killed at 30,000. 
There appears to be no longer any prospect of foreign 
interference with the Turkish policy of massacring the 
entire population, whose rights and property Europe aimed 
to protect in imposing the recent reform measures upon 
the Sultan. England, the only one of the Powers which 
might have acted from.a high moral impulse, is rendered 
powerless by the menacing attitude of this country. The 
whole situation furnishes food for suggestive thought. 


: The great mass-meeting in Philadelphia to protest 

against the action of the newly combined street-car com- 
panies in raising the fare for “ transfers ” to eight cents 
was followed by the formation of “‘ walking clubs ” to force 
the combination to recede from its position. In all classes 
of society public sentiment against the combination ran 
high, andi perhaps for this reason the employees, whose 
condition had been made worse at the same time that 
fares were raised, determined to strike for better pay and 
the recognition of their labor organization. The condi- 
tions against which they struck, according to the admi- 
rable report made by the Toynbee Society, were briefly as 
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follows: The regularly employed motormen and conductors 
had nominally a twelve-hour day, with an intermission of 
thirty-five minutes for rest and lunch. In addition, they 
were required to take four minutes at the end of each trip, 
so that the time from reporting in the morning to release 
at night was thirteen hours and ten minutes (ec. g., from 
seven in the morning till ten minutes past eight in the even- 
ing). For this ‘service they received two dollars a day. 
Besides these “‘ regulars,” however, were a large number of 
‘ trippers,” who made from 50 cents to $1.50 aday, accord- 
ing to the number of trips they were employed. The de- 
mand of the men at the time of the strike was for $2 pay 
for ten hours’ work. This, however, was not their most 
strenuous demand. The newly organized combination of 
corporations began to discharge men prominent in the 
organization of the employees. The General Manager 
said, as reported in the “ Ledger,” October 19 : 

“ These men are discharged for pretending to take an interest in their 
work, and yet secretly exerting their influence! and taking an active 
interest in the affairs of the Amalgamated Association; and all others 
who are found to be taking a like active interest will be summarily 
dealt with.” 

The Traction Company said, later on, that the men dis- 
charged were irregular at their work; but the Toynbee Soci- 
ety’reports that every man was employed and paid by the 
day, and that the men discharged were old employees. It 
was really over this question of the right to organize that 
the strike arose, and at the outset public sympathy in all 
classes was enthusiastically on the side of the strikers. 
But among the rowdies of the city this sympathy found 
expression in violent attacks upon the cars which the 
Company attempted to run, and on the men who con- 
sented to take the strikers’ place. For one day the police 
force seemed to tolerate such disturbances, but the next 
Mayor Warwick demanded and obtained the enforcement 
of the law. Even the disturbances did not alienate the 
great body of public opinion from the side of the strikers, 
who personally were not identified with violence, and pro- 
claimed against it. Certain public-spirited citizens, sup- 
ported by one newspaper, demanded that the law should 
be enforced against the Company as well as the men, and 
that the Company should be required to run cars accord- 
ing to their charter obligations. The Company gave out 
that it had men enough to run the cars, and lacked only 
police protection. But these citizens and the police de- 
clared that the protection was sufficient, and later pointed 
to the admission of the President of the Company that he 
had one thousand men for the four thousand places. On 
Saturday there was an apparent settlement, which the Com- 
pany repudiated. On Monday there was again violence, 
and two men were shot by the police. On Monday night 
the men agreed to come back on condition that their or- 
ganization was not interfered with, but consenting that 
only their own committees and not officers of their Union 
should conduct negotiations with the Company. 


The announcement by Senator Quay that among the 
issues for the Presidential campaign in 1896 will be “ the 
building of sixty-eight dams in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, at a cost of $50,000,000 ; the construction of the 
Erie ship canal, from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, at the cost 
of $16,000,000; the dredging of the Delaware River, at a 
cost of $10,000,000; and the completion of a ship canal 
from Philadelphia to New York,” has excited interest and 
criticism everywhere. It has been said by those who ought 
to know, that all of the other above-mentioned projects are 
subsidiary to the ship canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie. 
That this shall not stand out too prominently, the Pennsyl- 
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vania “ boss ” proposes to conciliate the citizens from the 
eastern part of his State by suggesting that a ship canal be 
built between Philadelphia and New York, and that the 
Delaware be dredged; while the whole country is supposed 
to be appeased by the proposition to build a great number 
of dams in the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, at an enormous 
expense. Senator Quay is the mouthpiece, but it may 


be guessed that the real power behind the throne is. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie. For some time he has urged the 
people of his own county to build the canal themselves, but 
since he has not been able to accomplish this, he hopes the 
National Government will do it. Mr. Carnegie frankly 
says that the canal would save him the cost of moving some 
of his iron and steel factories to the shore of Lake Erie, 
and he hints that unless the/canal is built such a removal 

‘must take place. Pittsburg is/no longer the best point for the 
manufacture of iron-and steel, because its nearness to the 
coke regions does not 0 its distance from direct water 
transportation of ore. Desirable as a ship canal would be 
to the inhabitants of Allegheny County, Pa., we do not see 
why the National Government should undertake so costly 
an operation for the benefit of a few people. Mr. Carne- 
gie’s first thought was his best thought. Allegheny County, 
or possibly the State of Pennsylvania, should build the 
canal, not the people of the entire country. | 

The laying of the corner-stone of the Museum of Arts 
and Sciences of the Brooklyn Institute on December 13 
was an event of importance, not only to Brooklyn, but to 
the cause of art and education throughout the country. 
The site, the architectural plans, the assumption of the 
cost by the city under fixed conditions, the history of the 
work already done by the Institute, all give assurance of 
a satisfactory and valuable outcome of the undertaking. 
The addresses by Mayor Schieren, Dr. Storrs, President 
Low, and Mr. M’Kelway were warm tributes to Brooklyn’s 
public spirit in the matter of education and culture, and 
more especially to the services of the Brooklyn Institute 
in these directions. Dr. Storrs expressed a universal truth 
admirably in saying: “The things which are common are 
the things which are eternal, and the intellectual aspiration 
and purpose of the community around this lofty center 
form the real force, genetic and governing, which is to 
mold, exalt, sustain, the vast institution for which we 
look.” Mr. M’Kelway was equally forcible in his defense 


of the right of the city and State to provide higher educa- 


tion. He said: * The right of the free school holds in it 
_ for me the right of the free college, the free university, and 
the free institute. The solicitude of the State should be 
for its people, not for its plutocrats; for its millions, not 
for its millionaires, except as they are a part of its people. 
That solicitude should insure a well-educated citizenship.” 


An invaluable addition to the labor literature of the 
country is now being made in the form of a bi-monthly 
‘“‘bulletin”’ of the department at Washington. The first 
issue is now before us, and contains a summary of the 
strikes and lockouts in the United States since 1881; a 
review of the industrial struggles in the principal Euro- 
pean nations during recent years; a carefully prepared 
estimate of the amount of public and private debt in the 
United States, and a digest of recent labor reports in sev- 
eral commonwealths and in Great Britain. The entire bul- 
_ letin contains but little over one hundred pages, but these 
embody more valuable statistical information than any 
labor report we have ever had occasion to examine. Only 
a few of the generalizations reached can here be noted. 
Between the beginning of 1881 and the middle of 1894 it 
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is estimated that 44% per cent. of the 14,390 strikes have 
succeeded, 44% per cent. have failed, while the remaining 
11% per cent. have succeeded in part, but in part have 
failed. ‘The larger strikes, as a rule, were the least suc- 
cessful, and twice as many men were thrown out of employ- 
ment in strikes that failed as in strikes that succeeded. 
The average duration of a strike was 25 days, and the 
total number of hands thrown out of employment about 
4,000,000. The average loss to these employees is sensi- 
bly estimated at $40, or about $3 for each: year covered. 
Their total loss during the continuance of the struggles 
is put at $164,000,000, and the loss of the employers at one- 
half this sum. The probable gains of either side from 
having endured these losses carnot,. of course, be esti- 
mated. Respecting the amount of public and private debt, 
the statistics published are those of Mr. Holmes, the head 
of the census investigation of mortgages. Mr. Holmes 
concludes that the aggregate debt is $20,000,000,000, 
or an average of $1,500 for every family in the country. 
Very often, of course, the same man is both debtor and 
creditor—every bondholder, for example, bearing a share of 
the public debt, and nearly every bondholder owning stock 
in some corporation which is itself a borrower. Neverthe- 
less, when all this has been taken into consideration, and 
when Mr. Holmes’s estimate of twenty billions of debt has 
been whittled down to eighteen billions (as perhaps it may 
be), the sum remaining is still so stupendous as to show 
why it is that the knowledge of the appreciation in the 
value of money under monometallist legislation and the 
fear of its depreciation under bimetallist legislation have 
interjected into our politics a question before which the 


tariff question seems of little consequence. 


Not often is a total eclipse 
of the sun repeated in any 
given country with only a 
few years’ interval. But the 
track of the eclipse of next 
summer traverses Japan, 
although in a region some- 
what further north in the 
Mikado’s Empire than did 
the path of the sun’s obscura- 
‘tion in 1887. Although no 
Government appropriation 
for observing this important 
phenomenon has been granted, private generosity has made 
possible a scientific expedition to Yezo, entitled the “‘ Am- 
herst Eclipse Expedition to Japan.”’ Professor David P. 
Todd, of that institution, has been placed in charge, and 
the expenses are defrayed by Mr. Arthur Curtiss James, a 
graduate of Amherst in 1889, and by his father, Mr. D. 
Willis James, one of the Amherst Board of Trustees. 
Their private yacht, the Coronet, has already started from 
New York, with the heavier apparatus on board, for its 
long voyage around Cape Horn to San Francisco. When 
word has been received—which may be expected about 
the first of April—that she is safely there, the party, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. James, Professor and Mrs. Todd, 
and four or five scientific assistants, will cross the conti- 
nent to San Francisco, there embarking in the Coronet for 
Yezo, the northernmost large island of the Japanese Em- 
pire. A stop of about two weeks will be made at Honolulu 
on the way. The entire duration of the eclipse, including 
the partial phases, will be somewhat over two hours; and 
at Akeshi, the point selected for the Amherst station, the 
total phase will last two and a half minutes. But prepara- 
tions have been made to take automatically, with a great 
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variety of instruments, several hundred photographs of the 
corona and its spectrum in this brief interval, thereby vir- 
- tually expanding the duration of the total eclipse tenfold. 
Near the little town of Akeshi, a Japanese seaport of per- 
haps one thousand inhabitants, are several hills nearly 
three hundred feet high, offering exceptional facilities for 
establishing an eclipse camp; and close at hand is the fine 
harbor of Akeshi Bay, with good anchorages, thus insuring 
the entire safety of the Coronet while she ig’in port. Pro- 
fessor Todd and his assistants intend to remain at Akeshi 
‘six or seven weeks, and during this interval Mr. and Mrs. 
James and Mrs. Todd will cruise from one Japanese port 
to another, perhaps going through the Inland Sea, and 
returning to Yezo in time to view and assist in observing 
the total eclipse on the afternoon of August 9. Imme- 
diately thereafter the expedition will start for home, such 
pictures of the eclipse as may be secured being developed 
on board the Coronet while at sea. 

_Admirable work has been done by the New York Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Morton to revise legisla- 
tive procedure. As every one knows who has been inter- 
_ ested in any public-spirited measure that has been opposed 
to private interests, the chief obstacle is not hostile action 
in the open house, but hostile inaction in the committees. 
The Commission ‘recommends that all private and local 
bills referred to committees must be reported favorably or 
unfavorably in a certain number of days. Every one who 
has suffered from bad legislation supported by private inter- 
ests knows that the chief danger of such legislation comes 
from the possibility of its being “railroaded” through 
without any opportunity for a hearing of those opposed— 
often without their knowledge. The Commission proposes 
that due notice of all private bills must be given in advance 
to all interests affected by them. and that the bills must 
be formally filed thirty days before presentation, and be 
accompanied by petitions setting forth the arguments both 
for and against them. Were similar requirements made 
governing all measures, public and private, the smuggling 
through of bills which the public opposes, and the smother- 
ing of bills which the public favors, would alike be indefi- 
nitely reduced, and government by representatives might 
again approach government by the people. The Com- 
mission’s bills ought to pass. | 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has decided that no leg- 
islator can resign his place to accept any other State office, 
or any National office except that of postmaster. Dur- 
ing the legislative contest that ended in the election of 
Governor Nelson to the United States Senate it was freely 
charged that the Governor was securing votes by the dis- 
tribution of State patronage. It appears that some of the 
legislators themselves received offices, resigning from the 
Legislature in order to fillthem. A test suit was brought in 
the case of the legislator who had accepted the post of 
State Boiler-Inspector, and the Supreme Court has de- 
clared his office vacant. The pertinent clause of the State 
Constitution reads ‘as follows: ‘‘ No Senator or Represent- 
ative shall, during the time for which he is elected, hold 
any office under the authority of the United States or the 
State of’ Minnesota, except that of* postmaster.” The 
Court holds that this language means just what it says. 
The prohibition may be sweeping, but the States and the 
National Government also can well afford to dispense with 
the service of legislators in, better-paid capacities until 
their legislative terms expire, — than permit the use of 
executive patronage to influence legislative action. The 
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appointment to lucrative offices of ex-Senators and ex- 
Representatives who have “ stood by” the Administration 
has occasioned scandals enough, and a constitutional provis- 
ion postponing the receipt of patronage until legislative or 
Congressional terms expire-is not tobe condemned until pub- 
lic morality is on a higher plane. The Minnesota dispatch 
states that the decision just rendered in the case of the 


. State Boiler-Inspector at once throws out of office ‘“‘ many ” 


other ex-members of the Legislature. If this be correct, the 
decision was sorely needed for the restoration of a health- 
ful political life. | 
At the recent meeting of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations at Brussels, the 
vote favoring the increase of maritime jurisdiction of all 
nations to a distance of six miles from the shore was an 
international event of much importance. The present three- 
mile limit was at one time the range of a cannon-shof; but 
modern improvements demand that there should be a 
change in the existing law. In addition to the fact that 
the present great range of rifled guns abundantly warrants 
such an increase, every country should be entitled to ade- 
quate jurisdiction over its coast waters, and, as we know 
from recent events, that is not by any means assured with 
the existing limit. As nations advance in civilization and 
morality, war is fitly becoming more and more a thing of 
the barbarous past, and it may well be said that the reasons 
for a change, such as that recommended by the distin- 
guished Association over which Sir Richard Webster pre- 
sided, are commercial rather than military or strategic. 


Peace or War? 


We give on another page a history of the Venezuela dis- 
pute: what it is, how it has arisen, and what are the rela- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine toit. That dispute, narrowed 
down to a sentence, as it relates to the United States, is 
this: There is an old controversy respecting the boundary 
line between British Guiana, an English colony, and Ven- 
ezuela, a Spanish-American republic; Great Britain de- 
clines our friendly offer to arbitrate that controversy ; where- 
upon the President proposes to send a Commission to 
South America to ascertain and report to us the facts, and 
if that report shall be adverse to the English claims, and 
we adopt it, we will make Venezuela’s cause our own—a 


policy which could hardly fail’ to involve war with Great _ 


Britain if she refuses to accept our conclusions. Republi- 
can and Democratic Representatives vie with each other 
in their eagerness to approve this policy; an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 is unanimously voted by Congress for 
such a Commission ; the usually dignified Senate receives 
the proposal with applause; one Senator offers a bill 
to appropriate $100,000,000 to increase the military 
equipment of the country in preparation for war; and 
party journals of all classes bristle with bayonets, flash 
with musketry, and thunder with cannonading. From 
Philip drunk with the passion of combat The Outlook 
appeals to Philip sober. There is no immediate haste ; 
we need not order our navy into British waters nor march 
our ‘volunteers across the British boundary lines to-morrow 
morning. While we are pausing, let us also reflect; let us 
ask ourselves what great interest, what sober duty, what 
noble impulse, calls on us to beat our plowshares into swords 
and our pruning-hooks into spears. Or is this possibly 
only one of those sudden crazes which sometimes over- 
take a mercurial people, the ebullition of the tiger in 
ordinarily peaceful men ?—in which case they who are 
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promoting it are the unconscious enemies of their country’s 
welfare and of humanity’s progress. 

Does self-interest demand that we should arm ourselves 
against English aggressions in South America? If we 
were a feeble folk, if our future National existence were in 
doubt, if the principle of self-government were seeking 
recognition and its maintenance against Old World despot- 
isms were in hazard, we might perhaps say that in time 
of peace we must prepare for war, and might warn off from 
any territorial acquisition in this hemisphere a power hos- 
tile in its spirit and institutions to our own. Such were 
the facts which justified Monroe’s pronunciamento ; but 
they are the facts no longer. The United States domi- 
nates the North American continent. It has grown in 
size, population, resources, and strength with a growth 
unparalleled in human history. It needs only another 
century of peace to become incomparably the richest and 
strongest power in the world. Its principle of self-govern- 
ment is working its way into universal European recogni- 
tion through the very influence of the prosperity which 
peace confers and war refuses. Secretary Olney intimates 
that if England gets an increase of territory in South Amer- 
ica we must adopt the standing armies of Europe and must 
convert the flower of our male population into soldiers and 
sailors. It is impossible to take such a warning seriously. 
For a century Great Britain has shared this North American 
continent with us, and, by the simple expedient of an inter- 
national treaty, our boundary line is without a fortification 
and our lakes without a navy either English or American. 
And we, forsooth, must be pale with fear if she adds to 
her South American territory a few thousand square miles 
by processes which we do not approve! Lest she should 
make British Guiana a base of military operations against 
us, we are to declare war against her! Lest in some future 
time she should threaten our peace, we are to challenge 
her to an awful National duel now! Asa protection to our 
future interests we are to invite a present conflict which may 
bring British fleets to any one of our unprotected seaports, 
from Portland to Savannah, and make it necessary to pro- 
tect our northern boundary from Penobscot Bay to Van- 
couver’s Island ! | | 

Does justice demand our intervention? We are not 
concerned here to inquire whether Great Britain is right 
or wrong in her territorial contention. It is possible 
that she is wholly wrong; it is not probable that she is 
wholly right. She is, in our judgment, wholly wrong in 
refusing to submit the questions at issue, and all the 
questions, to arbitration. But that is not the issue before 
our Nation ; the issue is this: Is it our duty, or even our 
right, to constitute ourselves a Court of International Law, 
and compel Great Britain to accept our decision—whether 
she will or no? Ifa great and palpable wrong were being 
perpetrated on this continent, like the massacre of the 
Armenians in Turkey, we should be bound by every con- 
sideration of humanity to interfere. If such a great and 
palpable wrong were threatened in South America, our in- 
terference would not be unjustifiable. But it is conceded 
that this is not the case. We way it is conceded, because 
the mere fact that we have to appoint a Commission to 


prosecute inquiry into the facts is demonstration that we — 


have no present conviction that Venezuela may not be wrong 
and Great Britain right in their respective contentions. 


_ The Presidential policy, if consummated, would commit us" 


to a new departure in our international history. If it is 
an application of the Monroe Doctrine, it is an appli- 
cation to entirely new circumstances, and is so wide 
an extension as to make of it a new doctrine. The 
President proposes to say to Great Britain, We will 
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inquire into this matter, and when we have inquired. 
you must accept our decision. We make ourselves In- 
ternational Court and Sheriff for two continents. For if 
we are bound to protect one Spanish-American republic 
from one European power, we must, on the same ground,. 
protect every other Spanish-American republic from every 
other European power. And if we make these republics our 
wards, and insist that all foreign powers in dealing with 
them must do what we think is right, we must accept re-- 
sponsibility for our wards, and see that they also do what 
we judge to be right. The logic of President Cleveland’s. 
policy is a protectorate over all Central and South America. 
This is a very wide departure from the principles of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, under the color of maintaining 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 


In fact, the Monroe Doctrine is wholly inapplicable to- 


It was originally proposed by Eng- 
land to the United States when free institutions all over 
the world were threatened in the absolutist reaction which 
followed the Napoleonic wars. It was recommended by 
Jefferson as a means of uniting England and the United 
States against Old World despotism. It was limited by 
Congressional resolution to such applications as National 
honor and policy might from time to time indicate. _It was, 
in brief, that the United States would regard as unfriendly 
any attempt to impose the absolutism of the Old World on 


the free republics of the New, but it was left wholly un- 


determined in what cases, to what extent, and by what 
methods the United States would protest against such 
attempts. When originally framed, it was a sound doctrine 
of self-defense; 
manity and progress now. But it is not threatened with 
violation to-day. Venezuela is republican only in name. 
During the major part of its independent existence it has 
either been in revolution or undera dictator. Great Britain 
is republican in everything but name. Politically, England 
and Scotland are more democratic than the United States; 
industrially, Australia is more so. To rise in an incon- 
gruous combination of frightened self-interest and righteous 
indignation lest an English colony get some more square 
miles of territory in South America, when her colonial terri- 
tory in North America is almost as,great as our own, and 


to defend this action because we went into partnership: 


with Great Britain three-quarters of a century ago to pre- 
vent the return of Spain to dominating influence in South 
America, would be grotesque if it were not a to the 
world’s peace and humanity’s progress. 

Our republican interests on this continent are not im- 
periled, and we know that they are not. Our righteous. 
indignation is not stirred, and we know that it is not. But 


for years unscrupulous politicians on the hustings and bo-- 


hemian journalists in the press have been playing to the 
gallery. » They have been valiant with lurid rhetoric, and 
instigated to rhetoric more lurid by unthinking applause. 


The instinctive love of combat for its own sake—a relic of. 


the animal race from which we are emerging—a sordid 
desire for quick wealth which an era of great destruction 
always makes possible for a few unscrupulous operators, 
race prejudice inflamed by demagogues for political effect, 


the enormous pensions paid by an indiscriminating Nation, . 
the multitude of unemployed whom we have allowed to. 


grow up in America and who think that an army would 
furnish them with food and clothes and not too much nor 


too hard work, a childish delight in our new navy, and a. 


wholly righteous and honest delight in the noble heroes of 
our Civil War, have combined to create an enthusiasm for 
war which for the moment is proving too strong for the 
soberer estimation of the achievements of peace. 


it is probably a sound doctrine of hu-- 


It is to: 
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be hoped that the Christian and pacific spirits in the 
Nation will no longer content themselves with the delusion 
that the war spirit is only “in the air,” and that “there is 
nothing in it,” but, by pen and voice, ard especially in 
church and pulpit, will endeavor to check the unreasoning 
passion for military glory before it involves the Nation in 
irretrievable calamity. 


The Christmas Message 
A Statesman’s Opportunity | 


Above the din of angry talk and the tumult of newspaper 
- diatribe the bells of Christmas ring this year, not in tones 
of prophecy but in tones of command, the old divine song: 
‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ This sublime revela- 
tion of the will of God was not brought to earth by the 
‘mouth of wise men; it was not the expression of the dream 
of prophets; it was the command of the angels of God; 
the divinest truth which could prelude the divinest life ever 
lived among us. It is not a sentiment; it is not a dream ; 

it is a vines It springs not only out of the higher needs 
of man’s nature; it is rooted in his social necessities ; it is 
the law of his economic life. For war is sheer brutal 


waste, not only of life and treasure, but, what is vastly 


more important, of the spiritual tissue of the race. It not 
only destroys the precious results of toil, thought, sacrifice, 
but it interrupts progress ; it substitutes material for spirit- 
ual standards, and it spoils that accumulation of moral, 
intellectua), and spiritual force which we call civilization. 
It was once the necessity of savage eras; it has become a 
monstrosity; a survival of barbarism. It has no place in 
the new industrial order which rises’as Christianity passes 
into and[reconstructs the social relations of men; there is 
no room for it in that new conception of the solidarity of 
the races which has taken such deep hold on the thought 
of men the world over ; it is a crime against the working 
classes who stand in such need of the fostering care of all 
governments, and whose caus2, the world over, is the cause 
of peace. 

The ease and fluency with which men have talked of war 
during the last week has been appalling, because it reveals 
such ignorance of what war means, such indifference to 
the awful destructiveness with which science has armed it, 
and which has made even the military caste abroad, whose 
trade it is, shrink from its consequences. For too many 
have discussed it, not as a last, solemn resource for the 
redress of supreme wrong, but as an immediate instru- 
mentality for settling questions of remote, complex, and 
secondary interest. Between Russia and Turkey war is 
thinkable ; between England and ourselves it is unthinkable. 
The incredulity with which the best men in both countries 
have met the bare suggestion is striking and final evidence 
of this marvelous advance of thought. War b2tween the 
English races would be a crime on which the curse of God 
would rest ; for it would be against the conscience of both 
races. It was the brutal device. of savagery; we have 
passed beyond it as definitely as we have passed —— 
the personal combat and the duel. 

We want a new American policy ; something oriaiaal 

inspiring, Christian; and we are in position to establish it. 
Our strength is commanding, and will soon be overwhelm- 
ing ; our courage has never been questioned. We are in 
the position to render a greater service to humanity than 
we have ever yet rendered; we can revolutionize the 
world and ease the burdens of all humanity. Our duty is 
to establish permanent arbitration of all disputes with 
England. The time is ripe for it; English sentiment is 
rapidly moving towards it; it has already taken definite 
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form in suggested legislation in both countries; we have 
tested it many times in practice, and for the redress of 
injuries far more dangerous to our honor than any ques- 
tions which can arise in South America. The Christian 
sentiment of both countries demands it; it is, for both 
countries, the only righteous and honorable course open. 
We are driven to it by our common spiritual, moral, and 
economic necessities. Once established, it will lift an 
incubus from commerce, it will foster a community of © 
feeling of which the world has only dreamed so far, and 
it will eventually spike every gun in Christendom, Is. 
there a statesman among us courageous enough to speak 
to-day the real sentiment of the country, drowned for the 
moment in the clatter of a press which so often misrepre- 
sents the real America under pretense of preaching Ameri- 
canism? Such a man has the golden opportunity of 
modern times for an immortal service and an immortal 
name. A Washington would rise to the occasion, a Lin- 
coln would put it to divine use. 


Perpetual Preparation 

One of the temptations which constantly assail men and 
women of many engagements and occupations is to rely on 
what is called “the inspiration of the moment,” instead of 
making specific preparation for the particular piece of work. 
The man or woman, for instance, who has learned the 
technique of speaking, and who is constantly called upon to 
make addresses, is assailed with the temptation to trust to 
luck, as the saying goes—to rely, in other words, on the 
facility gained by experience. Nothing is more fatal, in the 
long run, than to fall into this slovenly way of doing one’s 
work. In a very true sense there is no such thing as 
speaking without preparation. No man can speak well 
who speaks without preparation. It is true, a man may be 
called upon unexpectedly and acquit himself admirably, but 
in that case he is‘speaking from the preparation made for 
previous occasions. He is drawing upon resources which 
have been collected by faithful work in the past. The only 
man who can speak well under such circumstances is the 
man who has full knowledge, information, imagery, and | 
thought, because he is constantly accumulating this vital 
capital. One of the most original of American artists once 
said, in answer to the question whether he trusted to inspira- 
tion, that he trusted only to hard work. He always kept 
himself in the working mood, and then, he added, “ when 
the inspiration comes, I make the most of it.”” The men 
who wait upon inspiration before they begin preparation, 
end by having neither the preparation nor the inspiration. 
The two are very closely bound together The man who 
prepares himself for his work in the most thorough way is 
the man who is liberated at the critical moment from al? . 
thought about himself, and who is therefore most sensitive 
to the finer influences which may descend upon him from 
the theme, the place, or the audience. Such a man can 
surrender himself to his theme; the man who has not pre- 
pared must keep himself constantly in mind. The value 
of every specific effort depends largely upon the general 
preparation behind it; the measure of every specific act of 
energy is the measure of the general force which plays 
through it. To feed this general force one must be con- 
stantly making preparation. For the specific preparation 
is not limited by the occasion itself. It is a permanent 
addition to the material which the man commands for all 
future time. Every time a man of thorough intellectual 
habits makes ready for the discharge of a specific duty, he 
is adding to his accumulation of thought, his general 
power, and the scope and force of his personality. 
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The Venezuelan Question 


Its Origin and History—Opposing Claims—The Diplomatic Correspondence— 
What is the Monroe Doctrine?P—Views of Representative Men © 


Tuesday evening the whole country was 

>|} startled by a message from the President 
of the United States, the concluding para- 
graph of which was unmistakably and 
even confessedly warlike in its tone. We 
have expressed on our editorial pages our 
judgment concerning the issue raised by 
this message ; we have reported elsewhere the action taken 
by Congress, and the apparent sentiment of both England 
and America ; we here summarize the history of the dispute 


limit of territory concerning which she is unwilling to 
arbitrate. Inconsistency is also charged against Great 
Britain in that she has since proposed, or discussed, several 
other lines (the Granville line, first and second Rosebery 
lines, and Salisbury line), all of which, it is said, indicate 
constant aggression and a bold attempt to seize land as its 
value became evident. At the same time, it is argued, 
these propositions were quite incompatible with the theory 
now advanced that the territory, at least as far west as the 
Schomburgk line, had been held continuously under Dutch 


between Venezuela and British Guiana, and of the events title. Venezuela has repeatedly offered to submit. the 
ending in the present complication be- 
tween the United States and Great 

Extreme limit of present British claims, 
S Granwitle Line (1282), 

Venezuela began its independent his- 2 
tory as a republic under that name in Wage | ky nN 
1830, when it was founded by secession nd 7 
as a “Captaincy-General”’ from Simon BTS if 
Bolivar’s republic, which was estab- if TEN 
lished in 18ro within the limits of the 
old Spanish colony of New Granada. oat’ 
It is more than five times as large as 
as large a population (in 1890 about ONTES CE | 
2,300,000), but the people are more than | EN 
habitants of European birth, but this SB, Kren, 
number has increased largely since then. 7 Sat 
It has a large gold-mining interest ; many 
of the mines are situated on undoubted ws Syl in 
those of recent development—are in the ASS Peet 
disputed lands. The British title to A 
Guiana comes through Holland, and 
dates from 1814, ‘The Venezuelan title 
comes through Spain, and dates from |) 


1810. If it were certainly known what 


were the boundaries between the Dutch 


: 


YA 


A: 


and Spanish possessions at the begin- WS ot 
ning of this century, the present dispute I ON 
could not exist. This, however, is a YS 

question of evidence founded on ancient to ag 

treaties and maps, and as the country 62 gi 


had not then been thoroughly explored 

and the early documents conflict, there 

is ample room for disagreement and argu- 

ment. It is precisely such an intricate subject as is fit for 
an international court—that is, for arbitration. 


* The Venezuelan Claims 


The Venezuelans hold that a definite boundary was fixed 
by Spain and Holland through the treaty of Westphalia in 
1648 ; that this was unchanged in 1814, and thatit holds good 
to-day. This boundary, they say, was the Essequibo River 
(see map), and though they have voluntarily conceded terri- 
tory beyond this line, they declare that, as a matter of law 
and right, they have consistently maintained that the Esse- 
quibo was the true boundary, or that it was, at all events, 
the furthest line for which any evidence could be adduced 
by Great Britain. When, in 1840, the British engineer Sir 
Robert Schomburgk fixed an actual line by metes and 
bounds, Venezuela at once protested, and her diplomats 
now lay great stress on the fact that Lord Aberdeen dis- 
avowed any intention to establish that line as a matter 
of right, and, indeed, had the landmarks removed. Yet 
this is the line which Great Britain now fixes as the 


Map of Disputed Territory 


(Reproduced by permission from the New York ‘‘ Times ’’) 


whole subject to arbitration, and a treaty was nearly con- 
cluded under Mr. Gladstone’s administration in 1868, but 
Lord Salisbury, on coming into office, declined to have the 
treaty signed. Finally, in 1887, Venezuela took the bold 
step of breaking off regular diplomatic intercourse with 
Great Britain, though efforts have since been made to carry 
on negotiations through confidential agents, and other 

nations have been asked to intervene. : 


Great Britain’s Claims 


England asserts (and Lord Salisbury’s letter is really the 
first official statement of its exact claims) that its conquest 
and occupation of Dutch settlements, before the treaty 
of 1814 with Holland, extended as far west as the Orinoco 
(see map), that the treaty recorded this, and that Venezuela | 
never before 1840 protested against this claim. Then 
Venezuela made its claim under Spanish title, but that 
claim was so broad that, if logically followed out, it would 
give Venezuela title as far as the Amazon—a patent ab- 


surdity. Spain’s clafm, ov paper, was to all of America not 
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actually disposed of hie treaty. Sbidieabinees: says Great 
Britain, there exist minutes of the Spanish Council of State 
admitting in words that the Spanish title to the Cuyuni 
region in the disputed territory was “ very improbable.” 

Other archives in Holland and Spain, Lord Salisbury 
declares, support the British claims, as do also proofs of 
Dutch possession found by Schomburgk, who based his 
line on ancient monuments and tradition and not arbitrarily. 
Great Britain claims as a matter of right that she has title 
to the whole Essequibo Basin and up to the Amacure 
River, but offers to arbitrate as to all west of the Schom- 
burgk line. East of this she declares that she has well- 


established colonies in a territory which she has always 


held under a claim of right for many years undisputed, 
and she refuses to even consider the turning over of her 
subjects to the rule of “‘a nation of different race and lan- 
guage, whose political system is subject to frequent dis- 


: turbance and whose institutions as yet too often afford 
very inadequate protection to life and property.” 


As to 
inconsistency in her treatment of the question, Great Brit- 
ain avers that she has offered various concessions for the 
sake of peace, not as a matter of right, and that, as they 
have been refused, she is no longer bound by them, but 
may stand by her “original Dutch title, to support which 
she. claims to have abundant evidence. 


The Attitude of the United States 


The aid of this country, as a sister Republic and as 
committed by the Monroe Doctrine to prevent foreign 
aggression in America, was long ago invoked by Venezuela. 
Successive Secretaries of State—Mr. Evarts, Mr. Freling- 
huysen, Mr. Bayard, Mr. Blaine, and Mr. Olney—have 

ither offered their friendly services as arbitrators, or have 


ring about a harmonious agreement; and repeatedly it 

s been diplomatically hinted that while we could express 
no opinion on a simple boundary dispute, yet, if the fact 
of British aggression were made absolutely clear, the United 
States would regard the matter as of immediate concern 
to itself. -Finally came the correspondence just laid be- 
fore Congress. Under date of July 20, 1895, Secretary 
Olney rehearses the diplomatic history of the dispute, 
states the claims of Venezuela, and then positively affirms 
this Nation’s direct present concern. He says: 

The United States is to-day practically sovereign on this 
continent, and its fiat is law. All the advantages of its superiority 
are at once imperiled if the principle be admitted that European 
powers may convert States into colonies of their own. The 
principle could be easily availed of, and any power doing so 
would immediately secure a base of military operations against 
us, and it is not inconceivable that the struggle now going on 
for the acquisition of Africa might be transferred to South 
America. The weaker colonies would soon be absorbed, and 
South America would be partitioned between European powers. 
The consequences to the United States would be disastrous. 
Loss of prestige would be the least of them. Our own real 
rivals in peace, as well as enemies in war, would be located at 
our very doors. We must be armed to the teeth, convert the 
flower of our male population into soldiers and sailors, and thus 
annihilate a large share of the productive energy of the Nation. 


In fact, Mr. Olney holds that we are bound by self- 
interest to maintain Venezuela’s boundaries unimpaired ; 
that complete American non-interference in European 
affairs must be followed by complete European non-inter- 
ference in American affairs; that unjust extension of the 
bounds of a British colony is interference ; that in so one- 
sided a contest between a great European and a small 
American power we may rightly insist on arbitration ; that 
»Great Britain’s refusal to have her title investigated would 
be injurious to the United States. In short, he urges 
arbitration With a strong hint of intervention. 


urged arbitration in general, or in other ways have tried to 
( bri 


Lord Salisbury Replies 


After five months’ silence, the English Prime Minister 
replies in two letters: the first absolutely denies that the 


United States has an interest in the matter; the second. 


outlines Great Britain’s claims as to the-actual boundary 
dispute, a brief summary of which we have already given. 
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There is no resemblance, Lord Salisbury argues in hie first 
letter, between the state of affairs now under discussion 
and that which led President Monroe to enunciate his fa- 
mous Doctrine. The present is “‘a controversy with which 
the United States have nothing to do. It isnot a question 
of the colonization by any European power of any portion 
of America. It is not a question of the imposition upon 
the communities of South America of any system of gov- 
ernment devised in Europe. It is simply the determination 
of the frontier of a British possession which belonged to 
the throne of England long before the Republic of Vene- 
zuela came into existence.” He further points out that, 
whatever the meaning or merits of the Monroe Doctrine, it 
does not form part of international law. As to arbitration, 
Lord Salisbury admits its general but not universal desira- 
bility, but says that in each case the contestants must be 
the judges of that desirability. The tenor of the whole 
letter is a denial of any reasonable interest of the’ United 
States in the controversy and an iteration of the assertion 
that it is a mere frontier dispute. 


The Present Situation 


President Cleveland, in laying this correspondence before 
Congress, accompanies it with a message in which he 
reasserts Mr, Olney’s position, declares that the Monroe 
Doctrine can never become obsolete, asserts that it applies 
to the present case, that it has been widely recognized in 
international disputes, that Great Britain’s refusal to arbi- 
trate is deeply disappointing, and that “the dispute has 
reached such a stage as to make it now incumbent upon 
the United States to take measures to determine with suffi- 
cient certainty for its justification what is the true di- 
visional line between the Republic of Venezuela and British 
Guiana.” He therefore recommends that Congress au- 
thorize him to appoint a Commission to investigate and 
report without delay, and adds: “When such report is 
made and accepted, it will, in my opinion, be the duty of 
the United States to resist ‘by every means in its power, as 
a willful aggression upon its rights and interests, the appro- 
priation by Great Britain of any lands or the exercise of 
governmental jurisdiction over any territory which, after 
investigation, we have determined of right belong to Ven- 
ezuela.” These words, sufficiently serious in themselves, 
are made even more so by the following paragraph : 

In making these recommendations I am fully alive to the re- 
sponsibility incurred, and keenly realize all the consequences that 
may follow. I am, nevertheless, firm in my conviction that, 
while it is a grievous thing to contemplate the two great English- 


speaking peoples of the world as being otherwise than friendly 


competitors in the onward march of civilization and strenuous 
and worthy rivals in all the arts of peace, there is no calamity 
which a great nation can invite which equals that which follows 
a supine submission to wrong and injustice, and the consequent 
loss of national self-respect and honor, beneath which is shielded 
and defended a people’s safety and greatness. 


The passages quoted have been generally regarded by 
the press and the people as not dimly foreshadowing war 
with Great Britain in case she refuses to recognize the 
view of the boundary dispute which should be taken by 
the proposed Commission. 


What the Monroe Doctrine Is 


The scope of the Monroe Doctrine as originally enunci- 
ated may be briefly and definitely stated. At the close of 
the Napoleonic wars the Governments of France, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia formed a “ Holy Alliance ”’ for mutual 
At a congress 
held in 1820 this “ Alliance ” broadened its work and be- 
came the protector of the reigning dynasties throughout 
Europe. At its instance the Austrian armies suppressed 
the popular uprisings in Italy, and again at its instance the 
French armies suppressed the revolution in Spain. After 
the restoration of the Spanish King, Mr. Canning, the Eng- 
lish Minister, communicated to Mr. Monroe the fear that 
the allied powers would proceed to reduce the Spanish 
colonies in America, which, since 1810, had been estab- 
lishing their independence. Whatever the basis for this 
fear, there was no doubt that America, both from sym- 
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pathy and interest, was strongly opposed to any such 
design, and ready to join the English Ministry in endeav- 
oring to thwart it. President Monroe, therefore, after con- 
sulting with Jefferson and Madison, embodied in his mes- 
sage the following sentences : 

We owe it to candor and to the amicable relations existing be- 
tween the United States and the allied powers to declare that we 
should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 
pean power we have not interfered and shall not interfere; but 
with the Governments which have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great 
consideration and just principles; acknowledged, we could not 
view an interposition for oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny by any European power, in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States. ... The American continents should no 
-Jonger be subjects for any new European colonial settlement. 


‘Only the last-quoted sentence in this declaration required 
explanation, and this was speedily furnished by the atti- 
tude of President Adams (Monroe Secretary of State) and 
the House of Representatives toward the proposed Con- 
gress of American Nations at Panama in 1825. President 
Adams recommended ‘‘an agreement between all the par- 
ties represented at the meeting that each will guard dy its 
own means against the establishment of any future Euro- 
pean colony within its borders.”” The House was not ready 
to.go even so far as this, and declared 


that the United States ought not to become/a party with the 
Spanish-American republics, or either of fhem, to any joint 
declaration for the purpose of preventing 1 
the European powers with their indepen 
ment, or to any compact for the purpose of preventing coloniza- 
' tion upon the continents of America; but that the people of the 
United States should be left free to act in any crisis in such a 
manner as their feelings of friendship toward those republics 
and as their own honor and policy may at the time dictate. 


This policy has from the first had the assent and sup- 
port of the Nation. It is true that it was not followed 
during the Civil War, when the French Emperor sent an 
army into Mexico to aid the powerful faction of the Mexi- 
can people which had called Maximilian of Austria to the 
throne. On this occasion Secretary Seward wrote : 

France has invaded Mexico, and war exists between the 
countries. The United States hold in regard to those two States 
and their conflict the same principles that they hold in relation 
to all other nations and their mutual wars. “They have neither 
a right nor any disposition to intervene by force in the internal 
affairs of Mexico, whether to establish or maintain a republican 
or even a domestic government there, or to overthrow an im- 
perial or foreign one, if Mexico shall choose to establish or 
accept it. 


This seeming abandonment of the Monroe Doctrine was, 
however, due to the exigencies of the Civil War rather than 
to any change in popular feeling. Our Government stead- 
ily refused to recognize the Empire of Maximilian so long 
as it was supported by French arms, and when the close of 
our own war left us free to act, the French Government was 
informed that the presence of French troops in Mexico was 
distasteful to us, and American troops were significantly 
massed on the Mexican frontier. In February, 1866, Secre- 
tary Seward insisted that the French troops should be with- 
drawn; Napoleon finally acceded, and the Empire of Max- 
imilian was speedily overthrown by the patriotic party in 
Mexico. Taken as a whole, therefore, this episode indi- 
cates that the Monroe Doctrine, stated with its original 
limitations, has never ceased to be the policy of the United 
States. The Doctrine, however, whether in its original 
statement or in the interpretation given it by the subse- 
quent history of the country, is not in conflict with the 
pacific policy enunciated by Washington and emphasized 
so strenuously by Jefferson. It means that the United 
States, while the friend of peace, is also the friend of repub- 
licanism, and while it will not interfere in the struggles of 


American colonies to establish republicanism, it will nev- — 


ertheless strenuously oppose the interference of European 
nations to establish monarchical institutions, should such 
interference be attempted. | 
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Representative Opinions 


In order to present to its readers indications of the best 
thought of the country with regard to President Cleveland’s 
message and its probable results, The Outlook last week 
requested each of a selected group of public men to tele- 
graph to it a brief expression of views on the subject. The 
following responses have been received. It will be noticed 
that the writers represent, not only different sections of the 
country, but widely varying professions, and that the list 
includes the names of men prominent in political, legal, 
educational, military, and religious life. 4 


FROM ABRAM S, HEWITT 
Ex-Mayor of New York City 


When the President's message in reference to the dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela is carefully analyzed and 
divested of all extraneous matter, it is clear that the grievance 
complained of is, not that Great Britain may acquire the terri- 
tory in dispute, but that the British Government refuses to arbi- 
trate its title upon our demand. In other words, we are so com- 
mitted to the principle of arbitration as a preventive of war that 
we are ready to go to war in order to secure its adoption as the 
sole method of settling international disputes. This position 
seems to involve a reductio ad absurdum. The interjection of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the novel claims made in its behalf 
only serve to confuse the issue and excite popular feeling in a 
crisis when mutual forbearance and calm judgment are needed 
to avoid the unspeakable calamity of war between the two great 
English-speaking peoples. 

New York City. 


FROM HENRY L. DAWES 
- Ex-United States Senator from Massachusetts 


The justification for our interference in the Venezuelan con- 
troversy rests solely upon a question of fact not yet ascertained. 
If it is an honest difference between two nations where the line 
was originally, then we have nothing to do with it beyond tender- 
ing in friendship good offices. If, under cover of disputing 
boundary lines, England is attempting to force an extension ot 
domain and monarchical institutions, then the Monroe Doctrine 
requires interference. Mr. Olney’s statements must be refuted 
or the latter inference is inevitable. There will, however, be no 
war. Arbitration will ultimately settle it. | : 

Pittsfield, Mass. | 


FROM THEODORE S. WOOLSEY 
Professor of International Law in Yale University 


he Monroe Doctrine is not law, national or international, 
but‘simply a policy. Whether we find in it or not our warrant, 
r intervention in the Venezuelan dispute, our action 
must be still dictated by policy—that is, by our own self-interest. 
Now, the final outcome of the boundary question absolutely does 
not affect the welfare of thiscountry. But only too certainly the 
President’s message will be understood by the American repub- 
lics as a pledge of our backing in their European difficulties. 
This is a great evil. As to the outcome, presently our people 
will realize the unimportance of the issue, our own unprepared- 
ness, and the probable cost involved. England, too, may be- 
come more amenable and less aggressive. There might good 
come out of evil. : | 
New Haven, Conn. 


FROM GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


Message admirable; explanation of Monroe Doctrine clever. 
Americans must put that Doctrine into the law of nations and 
keep it there. First we asked arbitration touching responsibility. 
That is right. Great Britain has refused, saying substantially, — 
‘‘ We can take any American territory we may like, make any 
boundary we p'ease. The United States cannot rightfully intervene 
unless Great Britain seizes United States land.” The next step 
is a commission for examination. This is our ex farte council ; 
it must lead to fuller statements of right and wrong of contest- 
ants. In my judgment, as soon as:the English people find their 
agents have been guilty of seizing and holding part of Vene- 
zuela, causing that State to submit to wrong and injustice; the 
English people will not sustain their agents; the whole matter 
will eventuate in a mutual general council; and so war will be 
avoided. 

Emporia, Kan. 
FROM THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 
Pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
I am not an authority upon the “ Monroe Doctrine,” but I 


doubt the validity of its application in the Venezuelan affair. I 
deplore the implied threatening of war, and I trust that through 
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the divine guidance the intelligent conscience of our people will 
make itself felt in seeking the settlement of the question by 
methods that will satisfy Christian nations, and avert a strife 
which would dishonor Christianity and retard the civilization of 
the world. Let prayer go up to God in the nam® of the Prince 
of Peace. 

New York City. * 


FROM THE REV. W. S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 
Rector of St. George’s Church (P. E.), New York City 


The President and Congress seem to me to have taken a step 
which should, and finally must, cause deep indignation to the 
vast majority of intelligent citizens. A more trivial excuse for 
a wickeder war could not well be conceived. Actual war cannot 
come, for Anglo-Saxons are pre-eminently sane—but what an 
exhibition we give to the wide world of the length to which selfish 
unscrupulousness can carry our so-called representatives! The 
men who talk of deluging with blood the Canadian frontier line, 
who propose in the name of liberty and progress an inexcusable 
war of conquest against our neighbors, who, moreover, do this 
on the basis of a legal question, about which they know noth- 


ing, and in regara to which even the ablest of our own lawyers 


are divided—such men are either unbalanced and foolish men, 
or they are unscrupulous and wicked men. In either case, 
whether by hasty action or by evil counsels, they have brought 
shame on the fair name of a great country. 

New York City. 


FROM GOLDWIN SMITH 

Author of “ The Political History of the United States,” etc., etc. 

I have not studied the Venezuela boundary question sufficiently 

to form an opinion on that question. I think all 


questions ought to be settled by arbitration, and earnestly de- 
sire for this continent pacific emancipation from all interference 


of Old World powers. Let the honor of Great Britain be re-. 


spected, and all will be well. 
Montreal, Canada. 


FROM J. H. BEALE, JR. 
Assistant Professor of Law in Harvard University 


The course proposed is quite consistent with English prece- 
dent, being based on a supposed necessity of self-protection ; 
and is dangerous unless the necessity is apparent. The ques- 
tion is one of national policy, not of law. The danger of war is 
small. Neither party will fight unless necessary, and even if the 
commission finds against England and we persist in supporting 
Venezuela, England can withdraw with dignity, having always 
asserted that such intervention should not be regarded as a hos- 
tile measure. | 

Cambridge, Mass. 


FROM WILLIAM F. SLOCUM, JR. 
President of Colorado College 


President Cleveland’s message is a mistake, and unstatesman- 
like. It lacks careful and discriminating thought. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not sufficiently at stake to warrant such an aggressive 
measure. An ultimatum of this nature should be given by one 
aation to another only after a most palpable offense; putting 
forth such a document, in view of the relations that the two nations 
sustain, is likely to bring serious lack of confidence, with attend- 
anf disaster. The sober second thought of the people will re- 
rd it as untimely and unfortunate. Everything possible should 
e done in both nations to allay animosity, bring about a just 
settlement, and restore confidence and good will. ‘The best and 
not the worst sentiment should be appealed to on each side. 

Colorado Springs, Coio. 


FROM WILLIAM R. HARPER 
President ofgfhe University of Chicago 


The message and policy of President Cleveland on the Vene- 
zuélan situation meet my earnest approval. Whether the Mon- 
octrine is or is not a part of the system of international 
immaterial ; it isa part of the settled foreign policy of the 
es. To Ask whether the President’s interpretation 
inthe present case can be found in the phraseol- 
ogy of the message of 1823 is mere pettifogging. His interpre- 
tation is a logical deduction from the spirit and purpose of that 
message. The United States cannot permit the forcible exten- 
sion of European territory on this continent. British policy in 
Venezuela amounts to such aggression ; it should be resisted by 
all means in our power. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FROM W. M. LILE 
Acting Chairman of the University of Virginia — 


The fact that the dispute is of long standing, and that Eng- 
land’s claim is under color of conquest made before promulga- 
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tion of the Monroe Doctrine, probably ought to eliminate any 
question under that Doctrine from the controversy ; but if Eng- 
land’s attitude, in fact, trenches upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
President Cleveland’s position should be that of every patriotic 
American. At any rate, the message is courageous and un- 
equivocal, and will give European nations an opportunity of 
learning what the Monroe Doctrine is and of accepting or 
rejecting it. | 
Charlottesville, Va. 
FROM CARDINAL GIBBONS 


I hesitate to give an opinion at this stage of the controversy, 
but have reason to believe that the issue will be peaceful and 
honorable to our country. 

Baltimore, Md. 


FROM ALBERT SHAWe 
Editor of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” 


While I believe Lord Salisbury wrong and President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Olney right regarding the applicability of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the principles of arbitration to the Vene- 
zuelan difficulty, it does not seem to me that the resources of” 
diplomacy have been by any means exhausted. I am confident 

at t enezuelan question will be settled within the year 1896, 
sober, peaCe-loving people of England and the 
United States will cosiclude not to hate each other or to fight 
each other. \[t w be entirely impracticable for the United 
States to send a Commission to the region in dispute; but I 
heartily approve of the plan of a Commission sitting in Washing- 
n who will advise our own Government concerning the -down- 
ight merits of the controversy. Meanwhile, it is not in the 


‘least necessary or desirable to contemplate hostilities, as a result 


of the light which such a Commission may throw upon the 

boundary question. 

New York City. 
FROM SETH LOW 

- President of Columbia University 


I think the President’s message has placed the country in a 
false position, though it may do good in calling attention to 
the strong hold that the Monroe Doctrine has upon the people of 
the United States. In this sense, the indirect bearing of the 
message may be valuable, but as applied to the Venezuelan dis- 
pute it announces a doctrine exceedingly difficult to maintain. 
It proposes to appoint a Commission to ascertain whether we 
have a grievance, and intimates that if such a Commission says 
we have a grievance, then we will go to war, if need be. Torun 
the risk of involving two great nations like the United States 
and England in a war, based upon a hypothetical grievance, 
seems to me to be the height of folly, to use no stronger word. 
The imagination shrinks appalled from the consequences of such 
a struggle. Such a catastrophe, should it ever come, ought not 
to be founded upon a.quarrel between other parties that requires — 
the examination of a commission to determine whether we are 
affected by it or not. The Monroe Doctrine involves no such 
absurdity as that. 7 

New York City. 


FROM WILLIAM PRESTON JOHN STON 
President of Tulane University, New Orleans 


Our people approve of the President’s Venezuelan message 
and his reasonable declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. If not 
international law in manner and form, it is so fundamentally. 
There is no international code or supreme court. Events, not 
jurists or opportunist diplomatists, make international law. Eng- 
land is estopped by her original acts and acquiescence from re- 
pudiating the principle or practice of the Monroe Doctrine. 
There is little Jingoism in the South. We recognize the grand 
destiny of Great Britain and our fraternal share in it. We ap- 
preciate the historical, racial, political, and commercial ties that 
bind us in mutual amity. We would deplore war, and hope and 
pray for a peaceful solution. But we think the President is 
right, and will stand by him. 

New Orleans, La. 


FROM CHARLES H. SHINN, 
The Well-known Californian Journalist 


The seriousness of the Venezuelan Message is now acknowl- 
edged; but the average man, regardless of party, supports the 
President. The country and city press are practically unanimous 
for asserting the Monroe Doctrine broadly and clearly at any 
cost. The popular belief is that the principle applies to the 
present issue. There are no signs anywhere of reaction from 
this, though an increasing sense of our scant preparation for 
war. Among thoughtful persons there is deep recognition of 
the dreadiulness of any other than a diplomatic conflict between 
the great English-speaking peoples, which might, by working 
together, lead civilization. There is a deep undercurrent in the 
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home talk of loyalty and confidence in the wisdom of American 
leaders at this crisis to bring about a peaceful settlement in a 
way consistent with national honor. This is the hope and 
expectation of every Californian, but there is practical unanimity 
among all classes respecting the main issue. The Alaskan 
boundary dispute is very unfortunate, as the Pacific Slope is 
strongly interested there. 
Niles, Cal. 
FROM W. J. BRYAN 
Ex-Congressman from Nebraska 


The West, so far as I have been able to learn, unanimously 
indorses the position taken by President Cleveland in relation 


to the controversy between England and Venezuela. The Mon- - 


roe Doctrine is not merely sentimental. It is vital to the polliti- 
cal welfare of the United States. If England has aright to take 
by force any part of Venezuela, she has a right ,to take all. If 


she has a right to take al] of Venezuela, she has the right to take | 


possession of the rest of South America; and, of course, any 
other European nation enjoys the same right as England. Prece- 
dent is very important in international affairs. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
FROM CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President of Harvatd University 
The idea of war between England and the United States over 
the fifty-years-old Venezuela boundary question is one not to be 
entertained by rational people. The Monroe Doctrine is an 
important American doctrine, but the doctriné that international 
disputes should be settled by voluntary arbitration is a much 
more important “American doctrine, which has been actually 
applied in grave éases. The immunity of private property on 
the seas is another beneficent American doctrine. In urging the 
application to existing disputes of any of these noble and civiliz- 
ing doctrines we shguld use no threats, but rely on publicity and 
steady appeal to the conscience of nations. 


Protests from Clergymen 


A great body of clergymen in various parts of the coun- 
try referred to the Venezuelan difficulty in their sermons 
on Sunday, and with very few exceptions they took a 
strong and decided attitude against any manifestation 
of a belligerent spirit in the controversy which is pend- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain. In 
Dr. Washington Gladden’s church at Columbus, O., the 
congregation passed resolutions, after Dr. Gladden’s ser- 
mon, in favor of international arbitration as a means 
of settling all disputes between nations. At Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Lyman Abbott took the Vene- 
zuelan dispute and the hostile feeling aroused against 
Great Britain by the President’s message as the theme of 
his evening sermon. The church was crowded by an audi- 
ence which responded with frequent applause to Dr. 
Abbott’s appeal for fraternal and cordial relations with 
England. A cable dispatch from the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Berry, of the Queen Street Church, Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land (who once received and declined a call to Plymouth 
Church) was read, as follows : 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn: 
Queen Street sends greetings and prays for perfect concord 


_ between England and America. BERRY. 


At the close of Dr. Abbott’s sermon the entire congrega- 
tion approved the following cable message which was sent 
in reply : 
Queen Street Church, Wolverhampton: 

The great congregation of Plymouth Church, by unanimous 


' rising vote, returns greetings. We join in prayers for peace 


with kin beyond the sea. ABBOTT. 


Appended are extracts from some of the sermons advo- 
cating a peaceful settlement of the question at issue : 


THE REV. DR. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON 


Of Grace Church, New York 

We, to-day, are threatened, vaguely indeed, but really threatened, by the 
specter of civil war, of all the calamities that can befall mankind the worst. If 
ever the Church of Christ had clearly laid upon her the duty of sounding out in 
her most persuasive tones words of protest and remonstrance, it is to-day. 
There is no time for half-hearted smoothnesses or noncommittal common- 
places. Let the preacher speak his honest thought or hold his tongue. 

I am quite aware that language of this sort is apt to call forth earnest protest 
from those who like to think that we have a civilization wholly of our own mak- 
ing, a civilization which dates from Bunker Hill and Yorktown, and in which 
Europe has neither lot nor part. But we cannot thus airily snip the threads of 
continuity. Say what we will, do what we may, the history of America is a 
continuation of the history of Europe, and the history of the United States is 
especially a continuation of the history of England. 
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THE REV. DR. CHARLES H. PARKHURST 
Of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York 3 
This is not the place to enter into a philosophical or historic exposition of 
the Monroe Doctrine, only it is safe to say that this Nationis not going to be 
drawn into an international conflict of arms, to the dishonor of Christianity, the 
discouragement of civilization, the destruction of life and treasure, and the 
demoralization of our entire organic life, in behalf of a doctrine that probably 
ninety per cent. of a congregation as well informed as this would not be able 


_to state intelligibly, and the other ten per cent., who can state it, disagree 


among themselves as to whether the doctrine is applicable to the present situ- 


-) THE REV. DR. HENRY A. STIMSON 


Of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York 

Of course we are not going to fight! War among great nations is fast becom- 
ing obsolete. Would to God that its very dialect should disappear from the 
English speech! But when all Europe stands like hounds strained in the leash, 
and the industries of the civilized world are consumed in maintaining standing 
armies so large as to almost neutralize man’s Jabors, who shall fitly characterize 
the reckless folly that would hurl even an apple of discord into the arena of the 
world’s debate, or utter bitter and braggart speech that would precipitate strife ? 


THE REV. DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
: Of tRe Brick Church (Presbyterian), New York. 

What I long for and hope for is a little self-respecting silence and sober 
thought on both sides of the sea on the question. Let us take breath and hold 
it for a while. And in that silence the sanctified common sense of the two 
great Christian nations of the world will certainly recoil from the horrors of 
fratricidal conflict, and discern, with mutual and equal respect, an honorable 
and peaceful way to adjust their differences by arbitration. 


THE REV. DR. GEORGE C. LORIMER 
Of Tremont Temple, Boston 

We do not want to create a conflict between the great nations that represent 
constitutional liberty, for were it not for the fiction of monarchy kept up by 
the Crown and the House of Lords there would be no essential difference be- 
tween the people of England and America. Weare of one blood, and the ties 
of brotherhood have been strengthening with the years. Shall it be that in a 
moment the rash word shall be said that will destroy peaceful union of interest 
and drench the continents in blood ? 


THE RIGHT REV. HENRY C. POTTER 
Bishop of New York 
Bishop Potter said last Saturday : 


The humblest messenger of Jesus Christ may not refuse to lift up’his voice 
against a recklessness of precipitancy, and a passion for the display of a pinch- 
beck patriotism, which are alike unworthy of the name of “* American” ‘and 
Christian.”” Waris a relicof barbarism at its best estate. When prosecuted 
for the highest and holiest ends, there still follow immeasurable evils in its train, 
of which, in this land, we are feeling the grave and deteriorating effects, though 
it is more than a third of a century since they. were set in operation. Even a 
Hebrew bondsman can set us an example with his swift cry, “ Sirs, ye are breth- 
ren: why do ye this thing ?”? in such an emergency as this. 


WHICH IS THE REAL SPIRIT 


We have a flag the sight of which 
should make a man’s blood leap likea 
boy’s, were he fourscore years old and 
full of laborand sorrow. We have a 
flag every star in which is precious, 
every stripe holy. But there come 
hours in a nation’s history, and per- 
chance this is one, when from every 
staff which floats a flag should wave 
above that flag—the only emblem that 
can ever be tolerated above it—the 
cautionary signal of Christ: ‘* Let 
your moderation be known unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand.” Itisa 
time for men to escape from yesterday, 
and to govern to-day by to-morrow 
and the day after. It is a time for- 
men to look to. the future, and stand, 
where they would wish to stand when 
the woe fails. Were that woe ever to 
fall, that woe pronounced on him who 
precipitates the final sorrow and con- 
fusion of the age, let it not fall upon 
America. It were better for America 
that she had never been born than to 
have lived to curse civilization with 
uncalled-for sufferings. It will’ not 


_ be. Moderation will conquer impulse. 


The Lord is athand. The people will 
draw nigh to Him that He may draw 


nigh to them, and save them from | 


themselves, lest they surrender to the 
pride or passion or prejudice of an 
hour their birthright of leadership in 
the majestic policy of magnanimity, 
moderation, and the statesmanship of 
peace.— Zhe Rev. Dr. Charles Cuth- 


bert Hall, of the First Presbyterian 


Church, Brooklyn. 


THE REV. DR. 


OF CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM? 


The Monroe Doctrine is a glove of 
challenge thrown to all the Great 
"Powers of Europe. If one accepts 
the gage, it will, in all likelihood, be 
the same with most of the others in 
alliance. Lord Salisbury took six 
months to coiapose his responses de- 
clining the arbitration. It is reason- 
able to believe his Lordship consumed 
those months looking for allies in case 
he refused to arbitrate. 

If we must fight, I wish it could be 
with England alone. It would go hard 
with us at first, but we would not be 
idle. Before a year there would be no 
British commerce, and at the end, as 
I see it, we would own everything on 
this side of the globe from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the North Pole. For my 
part, I feel that every man should set 
about getting ready for the worst. I 
will see if a regiment or brigade cannot 
be organized immediately in our State. 
Indiana must not be a laggard in this 
emergency.—General Lew Wallace, 
Author of Ben-Hur, a Tale of the 
Christ. 


HEBER NEWTON 


All Souls’ Church, New York ‘ 

It is tor me as a minister of Christ to speak to you as Christian men of the 
unutterable crime of war and of the heinous sinfulness of even the light talk 
about it. It cannot be possible that the Christian conscience of this Nation 
will not assert itself in unmistakable tones. War itself is horrible—how much 
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more a war with England! One of the leading papers of our city only yester- 
day took the astonishing ground that the normal relation between this country 
~ and England is not one of aftection, but one of hatred. I repudiate this senti- 
ment with abhorrence. Repudiate it, ye men of influence, wherever your 
speech can be heard, withindignation. We are children of the mother land. 
Ties of blood knit us together. The destinies of the world lie in the hands of 
the English-speaking peoples. Those peoples have already taken the high 
ground that arbitration is the true solution of international difficulties. To 
step down from that position is faithlessness to humanity. No conflict can 
arise in the future which should not be open to arbitration, after the settlement 
= the Alabama claims. 


THE REV. CHARLES EATON 
Of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 


As a minister of the Gospel I desire to enter my earnest protest against war: 


being the way of settling the momentous question now being discussed, and I 
- speak according to the grand principles that govern alike the American and Eng- 
lish people. . . . I hear men in public places cry out, ‘* Let us be patriotic!’’ But 
true patriotism does not consist in plunging a country into an inconsiderate 
war. God forbid that we should sacrifice our character through pusillanimity, 
that we should sacrifice love of country for gain of stocks and bonds ; but God 
forbid that we should try war until we have exhausted every honorable means 
of settling the difficulty. 


The Day After Christmas 
By R. W. Raymond > 


Mr. Thomas Bascom—crabbed old bachelor !—sat in his 
office late in the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber, grumbling because the twenty-fifth would bea holiday. 
Yet he had, nevertheless, a secret feeling of satisfaction in 
the thought that he would himself take a day off; and 
while he grumbled, he amused himself by wondering what 
he should do with the hours of hisfreedom. Presently his 
clerk addressed him timidly : 

*‘'To-morrowW is a legal holiday, you know, Mr. Bascom,” 
said he. ‘I suppose you will not come to the office ?” 

suppbdse you will not!” replied old Bascom, gruffly. 
He wasn’t going to “ give away” his wild intention of a 
Christmas spree on his own account. The clerk wisely 
retired, taking this surly answer as a release from duty for 
the morrow. | 

Then came the young woman who operated the type- 
writer, and after her the office-boy; and they both fared 
similarly. So, when the hours of‘business were over, they 
folded their tents like the Arabs and silently stole away, 
leaving the old man alone in the office. He had still a lot 
of papers to go over before he could conscientiously begin 
on such a strange thing asa vacation. ‘If I don’t finish 
this work to-night,’ he muttered to himself, “I shall never 
be able to go through to-morrow without coming back here 
to attend to it. It will haunt me all day!’ So he worked 
on and on, until it began to grow dark, and before he knew 
it he fell asleep—or thought he had fallen asleep. At 
least he had a dream; but whether it was a day-dream or 
a night-dream it would be hard to tell, considering the 
hour, and the darkness, and the dream itself. : 

Now, this dream is no part of my story. It is part of 
several thousand Christmas stories that other people have 
told ; and I could not introduce it without copying more 
or less from them. Besides, what isthe use? Everybody 
knows what kind of dream a crabbed old bachelor is bound 
to have on the day before Christmas, and how it always 
converts him into a sort of clumsy but well-meaning Santa 
Claus ; how he is reconciled to his lifelong enemies, and 
forgives his brother—or, if the brother has died long be- 
fore, hunts up the widow and children, and carries them a 
basket with a turkey in ——— new shoes for the boy 
and a doll for the girl, and So on; how he drops into a 
church, and puts a gold piece into the contribution-box ; 
and how he lives a high old life of benevolence ever after. 
No matter who performs in the dream—whether the ghost 
of somebody departed, or a baby, or an angel with slow 
music oozing out of his wings—the melting character, of 
the vision and its wonderful effect are always the same ; 
and while I shall not give any particulars concerning old 
Bascom’s dream, I am not going to affect any wicked 
originality by pretending that it did not operate on him as 
usual. Only, truth compels me to admit that the conver- 
sion it produced was not as thorough as the average Christ- 
mas story requires. In fact, when he awoke from his sleep, 
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or revery (whichever it was), his exclamation indicated the 
same old selfishness, only breaking out inanew form. “A 
capital idea!’ said he. ‘Something quita new; I shall 
have a sensation—which is what I want. I will just play 
the generous old fool on Christmas Day for the fun of it!” 
With that he opened the money-drawer of his safe and took - 
out ten one-dollar bills, ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year,”’ 
he murmured, apologetically, as he locked everything care- 
fully and went to his solitary lodging. “You needn’t call 
me in the morning,” he said to the servant; “I will lie 
abed as long as I choose.” And he almost gave the ser- 
vant a dollar, but checked himself just in time, remember- 
ing that it was not yet Christmas, and that his reckless 
little game of goodness should begin only with Christmas. 

Then he went to bed early, tired out with work, and still 
more fatigued with the mental labor and excitement of his 
dream and his strange resolution. As often happens under 
such circumstances, he lay awake a long time, planning 
wonderful things for the morrow; and at last he fell into 
a sleep so sound that it lasted through the rest of that 
night, and all the next day, so that va he awoke z¢ was 
the day after Christmas / 

Now, nobody knew of this queer occurrence any more 
than he did himself. The servant had gone off early in 
the morning to spend the day with her folks; and when 


she returned in the evening, and, listening at old Bascom’s 


door, heard his deep and regular breathing—not to say 
snoring —how was she to know that he had not been out 
of bed at all! And the clerk and the typewriter and the 
office-boy had had their several Christmases; the clerk” — 
taking a spin on his bicycle, and the typewriter taking a 
spin on hers, and the office-boy rambling about and wish- 
ing he had a wheel too. And the next “morning they all 
arrived at the office very late, and trembling with fear in con- 
sequence, but were much relieved to find that Mr. Bascom 
had not yet appeared. So they set themselves in the atti- 
tudes of vigorous work, and were ready to present an 
attractive picture of busy industry. 

Bascom’s plans had grown bigger and bigger with his med- 
itations ; and while he dressed himself he could not refrain 
from humming a tune and smiling at himself in the looking- 
glass. He was going to be a boy again, just for one day. 
“T am pretty well preserved,” he said—* tra-la-la !” 

As he went downstairs he saw the maid watering a 
chrysanthemum-plant in a pot. A very handsome plant it 
was too, all covered with flowers. She dropped a courtesy, 
and explained bashfully that it was a Christmas present 
she had received from—from a friend. ‘Oh, that's all 
right!” said old Bascom, jauntily. ‘‘Mere’s another 
Christmas present from another friend. I suppose you 
couldn’t spare one of those things for my buttonhole !”’ And 
he handed to the astonished maid a roll of bills, which so 
nearly paralyzed her that she could scarcely find strength 
to thank him and to give him a big yellow chrysanthemum. 
Thus adorned, he sallied gayly from the house, and not 
until he had reached the sidewalk did it occur to him that 
he had given away, at the first whack, the whole of his ten 
dollars. ‘ Tra-la-la! that’s splendid,” he said to himself. 
‘“‘T wouldn’t know myself! Well, what’s ten dollars! 
There’s plenty more where that came from. Who cares? 
Christmas comes but once a year !” 

T en he went to the office to get more money, and what 
was his surprise, when he arrived there, to find the clerk and 
the typewriter and the office-boy all apparently hard at work. 

“ Hello!” said he, briskly. ‘What does this mean? 
Didn’t I tell you not to come to-day? Be off and don’t 
let me see you till to-morrow! No; stay a minute!” 
And, without waiting for replies or explanations, he went to 
his safe and opened it, saying to himself as he did so, “ It’s 
just providential, that’s what it is—these three coming to 
the office by mistake on Christmas Day! It means that I 
must begin my Christmas fooling with them.” So he 
handed a ten-dollar bill to the clerk, and another to the 
typewriter. ‘ What will you do with your day?” he asked. 
‘‘ How do you propose to keep Christmas?” The clerk, 
with a look of surprise, answered that he didn’t know yet. 
**‘ How did you keep the last one?’ pursued old Bascom. 
‘‘T went out on the Boulevard with my bicycle,” said the 
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clerk ; adding in a bolder tone, with a glance at the type- 
writer, “in very pleasant company.” ‘And you: 2”? said 
Bascom to the typewriter. ‘‘ I—I was the campeny, ” she 
answered, with a pretty little blush. ‘Oho! aha! tra- 
la-la !” remarked the old man, as if he had made a highly 
acute observation—though everybody else had known for 
months that those two were engaged. “Well, go and do 
the same to-day!” Then he turned to the astonished office- 
boy. ‘ And you?” said he. 

“If you please, sir,’ said the office-boy, eagerly, “I 
can ride a wheel first-rate, but I haven’t got one of my own, 
and on Christmas, of course, Jim Baker wanted to use his 
own, and I couldn’t borrow it, and there wasn’t any ice for 
skating, and so I just looked on.” 

‘‘ Never mind last Christmas,” interrupted old Bascom, 
impatiently ; ‘how about to-day ?” 

‘‘ Oh, Jim Baker said he would lend me his wheel 4-day. 
Only I don’t know but perhaps he rode on a tack or some- 

thing yesterday, and let the wind out of histire. But I 
’ guess I can borrow some fellow’s wheel, anyhow, /0-day.”’ 

_ “H’m!” said old Bascom, who was getting intoxicated 
with the fun of his frolic. “‘How much does a bicycle 
cost ?” 

“You can’t get a first-class diamond-frame safety new,’ 
replied the office-boy, promptly, “‘for less than a hell 
dollars ; but I know where there’s a second-hand one, just 
as good as new, that I can get for fifty. You can almost 
always find a good second-hand one for fi And I am 
saving up my money to buy one.” 

‘““H’m!” said old Bascom again. 
saved ?” 

‘Seven dollars and a half,” replied the office-boy. ‘ But 
I shall do better after this, because I have got the promise 
of extra night-work.”’ 

“That won’t do, youngster,” said old Bascom, pretend- 
ing to be very stern. (Now, it was a curious fact that 
when he wasn’t pretending at all, he was really stern; but 
the moment he pretended, anybody could see through the 
humbug; so the office-boy, instead of being at all fright- 
ened, really wondered what had come over the old man, to 
make him speak so kindly.) ‘‘ That won’t do, youngster ! 
I can’t have my office-boy working nights besides. I 
shall either discharge you, or I shall raise your pay—take 
your choice !” 

The boy was not as deeply awestruck as the old man 
seemed to expect. ‘‘ Well, sir,” said he, ‘I can’t take my 
choice without knowing how much of a raise you propose 
to give me. You see, I had made up my mind to have 
that wheel by another Christmas—” 

‘Oh, bother another Christmas!’ interrupted his em- 
ployer. “I don’t know what to make of you. First you 
talk about last Christmas, and then you talk about next 
Christmas. Why don’t you talk about to-day? Look 
here! are the bicycle-stores open to-day ?” 

“‘ Why, yes, of course ; why not ?” said the office-boy. 

“They ought not to be,”-returned Bascom; ‘“ they ought 
to give their employees a vacation. It is shameful the 
way they overwork ’em. However, if the store is open 
where you can get that first-class second-hand what-do-you- 
call-it machine for fifty dollars, I will give you forty-two 
dollars and a half, and raise your wages so that you can 
' repay me out of the difference in twenty-one weeks and a 
quarter. And I won’t charge you any interest, either !” 

The office-boy turned a handspring, clapped his heels three 
_times together in mid-air, and remarked, ‘‘ Hooray !” before 
formally closing with this generous offer. Then, receiving 
the money, he went downstairs so fast that he almost 
knocked over the clerk and the typewriter, who had pre- 
ceded him, and were joyfully comparing notes and arrang- 
ing plans in the hall. Old Bascom called after him, re- 
proachfully: ‘“ Look here! When you have got your wheel, 
don’t go riding with that couple. Two’s company, but 
three’s none!” 

* You bet !”’ shouted back the office-boy, as he made a 
bee-line up the middle of the street. The sidewalk was 
too tame and limited a place for him. 

“‘T declare,” said Bascom to himself, after they had all, 
departed and he was once more alone in his office, “I am 
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going it pretty strong ! Never ares I can afford it; and 
I am going to see this spree out. ‘Christmas comes but 
once a year, and I won’t go back on my plan y? 

Just as he was about to lock up again and depart in 


search of new Christmas joys, a man much older, and very 


much feebler, than himself appeared i in the doorway. Bas- 
com knew him at once. ‘“ My worst enemy!” he muttered 
under his breath. ‘‘ Come now, this is pretty steep, even 
for Christmas !” 

But if this man was really Bascom’s worst enemy, then 
Bascom must have been very mildly afflicted with foes; 
for this was not a bad case of enmity by any means. In 
fact, we often call people our enemies when the truth is 
simply that we are theirs. They are our opponents; they 
hinder our plans; and we work ourselves up to almost 
or quite hating them—and then we assume that they 
hate us. 

Now, this old man had been fighting with all his might 
against a certain electric railroad scheme in which Bas-° 


- com was deeply interested. He had brought legal delays, 


injunctions, and lawsuits into the conflict; and, worst of 
all, he had so far got the best of it. Indeed, the last de- 
cision in his favor had apparently killed the whole plan. 

Bascom was very bitter in his feelings towards his victori- 
ous adversary, and, on any other day but Christmas, 
would undoubtedly have ordered him out of his office. But, 
being in a Christmas mood, he hesitated, and lost the op- 
portunity to show his hostile feeling ; for, before he had 
quite decided how to behave, he found himself shaking 
hands with his worst enemy. After that, of course, he 
could not do otherwise than ask the said enemy to take a 
seat. 

‘‘Mr. Bascom,” paid the enemy, after wheezing and 
coughing for a while, “‘ I have been thinking that perhaps 
at this season, when peace and good will among men is 
particularly brought to our attention, you and I might 
come to some sort of agreement which would put an end 
to our contest. I would have called yesterday, but did 
not suppose I would find you in.’ 

‘Oh, I was here yesterday,” said Bascom, grimly. oat | 
don’t keep Christmas to ¢ha¢ extent.” 

“ At all events,” continued the enemy, “I am glad to 
find you in to-day; and I trust you are amicably disposed. 
If 1 may say it without offense, I think I have got the bet-. 
ter-of you, for the time being, through the last decision of 
the Court. But I recognize the fact that your scheme will 
be, in the end, a public benefit, although I do not, from 
my standpoint, think that you ought to be permitted to 
carry it out in disregard of the rights of individual prop- 
erty-owners, like myself. I come to propose, therefore, a 
compromise. If you will agree to-sell me fifty thousand 
dollars of the stock of your electric railway, I will withdraw 
my opposition to the road.” 

“‘ Agree to sell?” said old Bascom, cautiously; “for how 
long? When do you mean to take the stock and pay for it ?”” 

‘* Oh,” replied the enemy, with a careless air, as if the 
precise ‘time were of no account, “I don’t care as to that ;. 
let’s say the next 26th of December.” 7 

Bascom almost jumped from his seat. ‘‘ Why, that’s to- 
morrow!’ he said to himself, while the enemy knew very | 
well that it was not to-morrow, but a year from to-day, and 
that there would be ample time during that year to make 
up one’s mind whether the stock was worth purchasing or 
not. 

Of course Bascom was not going to show too mich - 
eagerness; so, after a decent interval of reflection, he ac- — 
cepted the offer, on the ground that Christmas had dis- 
posed him to peace. ‘If youhad come at any othertime,” 
said he, ‘I should not have been inclined to negotiate with 
you.” At this remark, the enemy, who did not at all be- 
lieve it, smiled politely and took his leave, saying as he 
departed, ‘‘ We will arrange the matter formally to-morrow. 
You have the reputation, Mr. Bascom, of being quite able 
to take care of yourself in a bargain ; but every body admits 
that your word is as good as your bond. So I have no 
hesitation in relying until to-morrow on your promise. The 
next 26th of December is the date.” 

Then the venerable old fellow departed, and went labori- 
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wait. 


ously down the Stairs, chuckling and wheezing as he went; 
and if anybody had been on the landing where he stopped 
to recover his breath, that body might have heard him say, 
‘‘T declare, Bascom is not such a terrible fellow, after all. 
Not half as bad as usual. It was a happy thought to catch 
him the day after Christmas!” ) 
Meanwhile old Bascom could scarcely refrain from danc- 
ing a solo all by himself. ‘ Fifty thousand to-morrow !” 
he repeated. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he went 
once more to his safe, and took out a hundred dollars, 


which he stuffed into his pocket with the air of a spend-: 


thrift going on a regular “tear.” 3 

But it seemed that interruptions were never to cease. 
Just as he was about to leave the office a lady appeared 
at the door. Of course he invited her to walkin. Ordi- 
narily she would have been met by the clerk or the office- 
boy, and would have been told that Mr. Bascom was 
engaged, and would have had to state her business, and 
wait a while, on general principles, whether he was really 
engaged or not. That is the rule of business, you know. 
The greater part of the time devoted to business is occu- 
pied by sitting in an outside room and listening to the 
clack of the typewriter machine, while waiting to see the 
party in the inside room, who is supposed to be engaged— 
and is engaged—only it is not known how. He may be 
doing something, or he may be only looking at the ceiling, 
or at his feet on the table before him, or he may be con- 
sidering what he will say when the visitor is admitted. At 
all events, it is a principle of business that the visitor shall 
It gives a good impression of the vast amount and 
variety of affairs requiring attention in that office. 

But on this occasion, the clerk and the typewriter and 
the office-boy being gone, and Bascom meeting the lady 


_ at the very door, there was nothing to do but ask her in. 


% 


Moreover, in his present state of mind, he took special 
delight in violating, because it was Christmas Day, all the 
rules of all other days. ‘“ Whatever I wouldn’t do ordina- 
rily I will do tc-day, because it is Christmas !’’ was the 
motive in his mind. : 

The lady began by saying that she hoped she hadn’t 
come too late, to which he replied that, on the contrary, 
she was just in time. When she continued that she had 
not called yesterday because she felt sure he would not be 


in, he answered that she was the second person-that day 


who had had that absurd notion. And when she said in 
explanation that she had supposed he might be “ out 
Christmasing,” he observed that his Christmasing did not 
take as much time as some people’s. ‘ However,” he 
added, “that’s neither here nor there. I am here to-day, 
and that’s all you want, I suppose!” : 

Thus encouraged, the lady went on to say that she had 
called to request a subscription from him for the Christ- 
mas dinner of the Bethlehem Mission, on the East Side of 
New York, which was to be given to-day instead of yester- 
day, though she hoped that would make no difference to him. 

‘“‘ None at all, madam,” said Bascom; “except that, in 
my opinion, to-day is altogether the best day.” 

The lady looked puzzled for a moment. Then she said, 
‘“‘ Yes, so we thought ; and we are going to have the dinner 
to-day at twelve. We decided not to choose a later hour, 
so that the little ones can get home early ; and, besides, a 
good many of our mission people are always really hungry, 


and the earlier we can give them a dinner the better for 


them. I have no doubt that, in view of this dinner, they 
will have taken little or no breakfast.” 

After talking a little longer with the lady, Bascom de- 
cided that he would dropin at the dinner of the Bethlehem 


_Mission ; and when he informed her of his intention, she 


rose at once (for, oh! she was a wise woman!) and said 
that if he would do that, she would rather not take any 
subscription from him now, because what the mission 
needed most was intelligent sympathy ; and that, after he 
had seen with his own eyes what it was doing, and for 
whom, any assistance he might be inclined to offer would 
be. thankfully received. Then she bowed herself out; and 
on the landing below, which had been the scene of several 
other soliloquies that day, she smiled an angelic smile, and 


remarked to nobody in particular that she had * got him !” 
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Thomas Bascom, whatever his other peculiarities, agree- 
able or otherwise, was a man of his word; and, true to the 
promise he had given, he found himself, as the hour of 
twelve drew near, in front of the building over the door of 
which were the words “The Bethlehem Mission.” The 
sign had been wreathed with evergreens, and a host of poor 
people, men and women, boys and girls, were going in. 
One of the boys winked at him, and said humorously, 
‘Hello! you don’t turn up at Sunday-school or prayer- 
meeting, but you’re on hand for the Christmas dinner, 
ain’t ye? Oh, we know that kind! Bet yer life ye don’t 
get no ticket for turkey out of our superintendent. He’s 
had his eye-teeth cut, he has!’ 

‘‘ Ts it a Christmas dinner ?”’ asked old Bascom. 

‘‘Why, of course,” replied the boy; “ you see some 
people had their Christmas doings yesterday ; but the real 
aristocracy waits till to-day.” 

“ Oh, yes,” thought Bascom, “some celebrate Christmas 
Eve, and some wait till Christmas Day.” Then, turning 
to the boy, he said, “I don’t want to eat your dinner ; but 
I suppose I might look on, mightn’t I ?” : 

“ All right,’ observed the boy; “looking on’s cheap! 
Come along; I’Jl pass youin. I'll pass you as a benefac- 
tor!” 

Sure enough, when they reached the door, and the door- 
keeper called for their credentials, that impudent young 
scamp, after showing his own ticket, introduced his com- 
panion by the name of a certain eminent philanthropist ; 
and en old Bascom realized what had happened to him, 


h s seated on the platform, and all in a cold perspira- 
tim, for fear he would be called upon to open the pro- 
ceedings with prayer, or make a speech. Fortunately for 
him, however, the Superintendent had not heard the name 
under which he had been introduced; and there were 
several real philanthropists present, to perform all the 
public duties required. So, after a while, finding himself 
unnoticed, he began to enjoy the occasion. 

And really it was enjoyable. The mission celebration 
had been-fixed for the day after Christmas, so as not to 
interfere with the home Christmas of the people concerned ; 
but indeed it was plain enough that for most of them this 
was their only holiday feast; and they enjoyed it without 
any scruples concerning thedate. The way the turkey and 
mince pie disappeared was a lesson in political economy ; 
for it exhibited an unlimited demand coupled with an 
adequate supply, which is just the situation political econ- 
omists are always dreaming about and seldom finding. 

Then, after the feast, there were remarks, received with 
cheers, no matter whether they were particularly good or 
not. That is, by the way, a peculiarity of after-dinner 
speeches, which are never as good as the company seems 
to think they are. And then came something better— 
namely, an exhibition of the kindergarten of the mission. 
The parents and older brothers and sisters of the little 
ones were charmed into absolute silence for a while by 


this performance ; but when the kitchen class and the bed- 


makers and the broom brigade executed their pretty evolu- 
tions, the silence gave way totremendous applause. Then 
there were three cheers and a tiger for the Superintendent, 
and cheers and tigers for everybody that the boys could 
think of as a pretext—yes, even for old Bascom, who was 
vociferously celebrated, on the motion of the boy who had 
introduced him, as “our worthy fellow-citizen.” Finally 
the jolly crowd departed; and old Bascom, quite beside 
himself with enthusiasm, crammed the whole of his hundred 
dollars into the hand of the Superintendent, as a contribu- 
tion to the mission. 

‘‘What name ?” asked the Superintendent. 

‘‘Never mind the name,” he replied, thinking at the 
same time, “If I give my name, they will be after me for 
subscriptions all the time. It’s all very well for one Christ- 
mas; but I must be prudent.” So, without telling who 
he was, he slipped out into the street. It was nearly three 
o’clock, and his steps turned, almost as a matter of habit, 
to his office. Perhaps, in his extraordinary enjoyment of 
Christmas, he was going back to get still more money out 
of his safe, so as to “ keep it >. ee rest of the day. 
As to that I cannot say, and nobody will ever know; for 
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just as he reached his office door he met a man coming 
away, with a paper in his hand. It was a messenger from 
the bank, with a notice of a note of Mr. Bascom’s, payable 
on the 26th of December. 

yes, to-morrow,” said Bascom. 

‘Oh no, to-day !” said the man. 

It took a good while, and much argument and proof, to 
convince old Bascom of his mistake. He had just time 
to get to the bank and pay his note. Then he rushed 
home and interviewed the servant; and finally he was 
satisfied that he must have slept all through Christmas Day. 

“It’s an outrage !’’ he said, as he reflected how much 
money he had thrown away under a delusion. ‘“ Here I 
‘have wasted a day and spent hundreds of dollars, because 
I thought it was Christmas; when all the time it was the 
day after !”’ 

“ Didn’t you have a good time?” asked the servant, 
timidly. 

“‘ Ves,” replied Bascom; ‘I did have a good time. 
‘Haven’t had such a goodtime since Icanremember! But 
it was all a mistake, don’t you see ?” 

‘“* Begging your pardon, Mr. Bascom,” said the servant, 
“‘if you had a good time, I don’t think it was a mistake.” 

“‘ According to that, I might have a good time every day 
of the year !”’ snorted old Bascom. 

“‘ Yes,’ said the servant, ‘‘every day of the year.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said old Bascom, “that’s a proposition I 
must take time to consider. But there is something in it.”’ 
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The Chief of the City 


By Katharine Pearson Woods 


Many hundred years ago there stood jma certain coun- 
try a very strange city. In one sa warty it were the 
palaces of the rich, built of rare and beautiful marbles, with 
wide flights of white steps leading up to the stately en- 
trances, richly decorated with carving, statuary, and golden 
tracery. The windows were filled with painted glass, on 
which were depicted the brave deeds of kings and nobles ; 
and through these the many-colored radiance fell upon 
gallant knights in glittering armor, and on fair and lovely 
ladies in robes of silk, velvet, and gold embroidery, with 
rubies, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones shin- 
ing on neck and arm, and long transparent veils floating 
over their beautiful shoulders; there were also esquires 
and waiting-women to attend upon these, prancing steeds 
to carry them, noble hounds to come at their whistle, and 
hawks for their wrists, hooded with velvet, with silver bells 
upon their sharply taloned feet. Even the little pages who 
brought them the red wine in golden goblets were them- 
selves the sons of princes and nobles, and somé day would 
be kings and chiefs in their turn. Everything was as 
splendid as possible. 

But in the lower quarter of the city things were quite other- 
Here the houses were of wood, old and worm-eaten, 
or perhaps mere mud huts, with no window, and only a 


little low opening left for a door.. The people here, so far | 
_ poor, beginning with the king himself. He was very happy, 
and the little room was as clean as wax, the furniture pol- 


from being dressed in silk and velvet, had scarcely rags to 
cover them ; and as for golden goblets and dishes of silver, 
they had very little food of any kind, and were glad, when 
they obtained some, to eat it off the very stones of the 
pavement, so hungry werethey. Yes, they were very poor, 
and sometimes very wicked, for the wild, desperate-looking 
men, with shaggy, unkempt hair, and faces unshaven, would 
sometimes lie in wait for a golden-spurred knight, or a 
well-fed burgher with his golden chain across his breast, 
and hold him to ransom for gold, with which they could 
keep their wives and babies a little longer from starving. 
As for the poor mothers, with their puny, pinched infants 
at their withered bosoms, they did nothing worse, when 
they met the lovely ladies, with their handsome cavaliers 
at their bridle-rein, than to hold out their thin hands 
appealingly for alms ; but this was enough to take away 


the appetites of the*ladies for their dinners ; and, instead — 


of sending the meal to the poor mother, as you would 
think would be natural, they were apt toclap her into prison 
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for disturbing them and spoiling their ride. So you can 
judge for yourself who was wicked, and why. You have 
doubtless found out long ago that the dreadful thing about 
this city was that the people did not love each other. If 
some were rich and happy, the others envied and tried to 
injure them; and if the rest were poor and miserable, 
nobody cared. 

Nobody cared? I talk too fast; somebody did care, for 
there was always Christopher. And Christopher was the 
king’s son. | | 

He had cried, when he was a tiny chap in frocks and 
silken ribbons, over the misery he saw around him, and 
when he was a man he tried so hard to set things right 
that the courtiers thought him crazy. But there were no 
asylums then in which insane people could be taken care of, 
any more than there were hospitals for them when they were 
ill; for, as I tell you, nobody cared. And this, for a person 
like Christopher, who was no more crazy than you or I, 
happened to be not a bad thing; for, instead of shutting 
him up, they only turned him out of the Court ; so he went 
to live in an old ruined palace that had once been the 
king’s, and earned his living by making shoes. There 
were very few shoemakers in those days, and Christopher 
soon became a particularly good one; and as he charged. 
only the rich, and gave his work to the poor for noth- 
ing, you can imagine that he did not lack employment. 


The old palace in which he lived had long been the abode 


of the poor, and was in a very bad condition ; the marble 
steps had great wide cracks in them, the golden tracery on 
the walls had been scraped off and sold, the stained glass 
of the windows had been broken and its place supplied by © 
foul and tattered garments ; all the carved work had been 
so maltreated that there was not a single figure in the en- 
tablature or a statue in the paved court but lacked a limb, 
a nose, or an eye. “ 
Christopher lived in a little room over the archway by. 
which one entered the courtyard. A narrow stairway, 
which had been once protected by a balustrade of solid 
gold, gave access to this room from the court; and its one 
large window looked out upon the street. The balustrade 
had been broken away, and there remained only a few of 
the pillars of marble which had once supported it; if 
Christopher had not been very careful he might have fallen 


_between them when he came home of a dark night, after 


carrying his finished work about the city. It seemed a 
hard life and a poor one, for a person who had once been 
a king’s son; but the people would not change and Chris- 
topher could not, and so it went on until years had passed 
and Christopher’s father and brothers had passed away. 
with them. He was an old man now, with a long white 
beard flowing down over his cobbler’s leather apron, and 
most people had forgotten that he had ever been a king’s 
son. Even Christopher himself very seldom remembered 
it. But that was because there was no one who thought 
less frequently of Christopher than Christopher himself. 
One cold winter’s night he sat in his little room working 
busily, for.it was the eve of the blessed Christmas, and, if 
no one else in the city kept that feast, Christopher was re- 
solved to have a gift for each one that he knew, rich and 


ished until it shone again. The old window, high up in 
the wall, he had filled with fragments of painted glass, 


_which he had found lying on the staircase or in corners of 


the courtyard; they did not match very well, to be sure, 
but when the sun shone they filled the little room with all 
sorts of colored lights and queer figures; Christopher said — 
they were better than company for him. 

Now, while he worked and smiled and loved every one, 
of a sudden there came a knock at his door; neither a 
bold knock nor a timid one, this; but firm and gentle, as 
of one who had a right to enter, and low down on the 
door, as if from the hand of a child. And, indeed, a Child 
it was who stood in the doorway when Christopher had said, 
‘‘ Come in ;”’ a Child in a soft white robe, with bare feet, 
large, loving, wistful blue eyes, and golden hair floating 
over his shoulders: Such wonderful hair! for of a sudden, 
behind him, the sunset, long since departed, flashed into 
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unearthly radiance, while the painted window glowed like 
a rainbow, and filled the room with a glory that cannot be 
told. 
The Child looked at Christopher, and his eyes wer 
deép and true. “Dear Christopher,” he said, “desire of 
me now a Christmas gift.”’ 
Christopher did not hesitate; he was poor and hungry, 


for he had spent his last penny in leather for the shoes 


which he meant to give away; as for a gift for himself or 
a Christmas dinner, he had not even thought of them. 
*¢ Oh!” he cried, “ that my people might love one another !” 

- The Child smiled, as children will when they know some- 


thing too: good to tell, and, crossing the floor as li htly as © 


a dream, he sat down beside the shoemaker and took from 
his hands the shoes he was making for the King. And, 
how I cannot tell, there grew under the tiny fingers, as he 


_ worked with Christopher’s tools, a pair of shoes that 


seemed formed of living light. And upon one of these 
were written in diamonds, “ For the Chief of the City,” 
and on the other, “ For him that doth serve.” 

And when they were finished, the Child said, ‘‘ Because 
thou hast toiled faithfully, dear Christopher, through many 
years, and there is much against thee, therefore I have 
come to thy help. Let us bear these to the Chief of the 
City, that he may learn that to be indeed chief he needs 
must love most and serve most.” 

And so they went together down the broken marble 
steps, the Child in his pure white robe and his floating 
golden hair and Christopher in his leathern apron ; and the 
sun rose and shone through the great arched window, and 
filled the room with the strangely beautiful forms, lest it 
should be empty during Christopher’s absence; and it 
was Christmas Day. 

The King sat on his throne in the midst of his palace, 
for he, too, was keeping his Christmas in his own way. 
On one side of the throne stood the First Lord of the 
Wardrobe, with ten new royal robes and twelve suits of 
armor, from which the King was to choose his apparel for 
the banquet; on the other side, the Head Cook had 
brought the bill of fare for the day, as long though not as 
fat as himself, for his Majesty’s approval. And, just enter- 
ing the door, the Royal Physicker. might be seen, his great 
horn spectacles perched on his learned nose, and his crim- 
son velvet train borne by two little black boys, while a 
third bore on a golden salver a crystal flagon of tonic for 
the royal appetite. All around were knights and nobles, 
lords and ladies, bearing each a Christmas gift for this 
monarch, who believed that to be Chief of a City meant, 
not to serve, but to be served by all that were therein. 

When Christopher and the Child came into the audi- 
ence-chamber, a great hush fell on the motley assembly. 
It was not because of the Shoes of Light which Christopher 
carried on a fragment of crimson-painted glass, for these 
scarce any one looked at, except it were the First Lord of 
the Wardrobe; and certainly Christopher, in his snow- 
white beard and his cobbler’s apron, was not a figure to 
awe or silence any one. ‘The courtiers drew together, and 
the ladies held each other’s hands, or leaned on each 
other’s shoulders, weeping; then a gentle stir passed 
through the room, as when the south wind sweeps over a 


field of bending wheat ; arms were outstretched, and every 


face wore a smile; for, as you know very well (oh! very 
well do you know it!), wherever a. Child comes, there 
enters also Love. ae 

The King, however, seemed not at first to notice the 
Child, all his attention being fixed upon the Shoes of Light. 
“‘ Welcome, my Christopher,” he cried in glee; «*‘ this time 
thou hast outdone thyself; we shall indeed be royally 
shod ; now what reward dost thou desire for this thy Christ- 
mas gift ?” 

‘‘Only your Majesty’s permission,’ said Christopher, 
kneeling, “‘to endue your royal feet with the shoes at this 
moment.” } 

‘“‘It is thine, my Christopher,” said the King. So there 
sat the monarch, and there knelt Christopher; and neither 
of them remembered that Christopher was also a king’s 
son; one because he never thought of himself, and the 
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other because he never thought of any one else. Then 
Christopher said, lovingly: ‘ But, indeed, dear King, the 
Shoes of Light, which we call also the shoes of Loving Ser- 
vice, are not my work, but that of the Child.” 

To this the King made no reply, but, while the change 
was made in his foot-gear, he sat and looked steadfastly 
into the beautiful, wistful eyes of the Child. And when 
the shoes were on, he held out his arms, and the Child 
came gladly, arfd nestled in his bosom, while a strange, 
wonderful light shone round them from the beautiful golden 
hair, and sparkled in the diamonds on the Shoes of Light, 
which almost, in the silence, seemed to speak aloud—“ For 
the Chief of the City,” and “ For him that doth serve.” 

Then suddenly the King rose to his feet, and his eyes 
were bright. ‘Dear Christopher,” he said, “thy coat is 
thin and thy shoes are old ; let me clothe thee royally out 
of my abundance.” And he took from an attendant a 
mantle of velvet bordered with minever, and threw it over 
Christopher’s shoulders, and also over his leathern apron. 
From another groom of the chambers he took boots of 
Cordovan leather, and put them upon the feet of the old 
man, who wept for joy, not because of his fine array, but 
because Love had entered another heart than his own in 
that strange city. | 

But to the Child the King gave only his royal crown, 
which he took from his own head. And now befell the 
strangest thing of all, for as soon as the crown touched 
those gleaming waves it crumbled into dark and unsightly 
dust ; whereat the monarch only smiled. ‘It is well,” he 
said, ‘for is it not ever the uncrowned king who reigns 
most securely in the hearts of his people ?” 

Then he took in his the hand of the Child, and, followed 
by Christopher and all the Court, he went out into the city. 
And wherever there was misery—and where was there not? 
—the Child made pause, and the King with him, and 
together they sought to find the remedy. So that the new 
apparel that had been bought for the banquet was soon 
exhausted, and likewise the whole royal wardrobe ; and as 
for the dinner itself, it was ordered to be spread in the 
great square, and all who would were bidden to eat thereat. 


_And also, because of the Shoes of Light on the King’s 


feet, the shoes of all the Court became Shoes of Loving 
Service, which thing had never been known in that city 
before. So that all the lords and all the knights and 
ladies sent to their homes for their rich garments and fine 
app2rel, and put them upon their poor neighbors; and 
also they added their own Christmas dinners to the royal 
banquet, and all dined together for that one day like 
brethren. Moreover, when the child showed them the mud 
hovels and the wretched huts in which dwelt the poor, they 
fell to work, every man and woman of them, to repair and 
build; and they erected hospitals also, in which the sick 
might be healed, or, at the least, might die in peace; and 
schools, where the children might be taught; and play- 
grounds for them, with green grass and flowers. And when 
the summer returned, those of them who had palaces with- 
out the city, where there were birds and fields and streams 
of running water, bade their poor neighbors to be their 
guests, that all might rejoice together. 

For now I must tell you that it proved that the King 
was not the only one who had forgotten that his own flesh 
and blood were dwelling, cold and hungry, among the 
poor ; for as they went about the city on that Christmas 
Day there were cries from one and another of the Court to 
some wretched man or woman, “My father!” or “M 
son, have I found thee!” or “Is it indeed thyself, my 
daughter?” For as in that city no one had loved another, 
it had been easy for even a father or a sister to wander 
away and be lost in poverty and misery. But in the light 
that flowed from the golden hair of the Child the well- 
known faces were again remembered. 7 

Now came the hour for the feast, the wonderful Christ- 
mas dinner. And indeed it was a beautiful and wondrous 
sight. For at the head of the table sat the Child, with the 
King at his right hand and Christopher at his left, the great 
happy tears falling down the old man’s cheeks and into his 
long white beard. Next to Christopher was the Royal 
Physicker, his crimson mantle rumpled and his spectacles 
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awry, from the hard work he had done that day, physicking 
the sick poor, and planning for the hospitals. Next to 
him sat the Head Cook, who had prepared the feast, as 
being worthy of all honor from those who ate it ; and after- 
wards came all the city, some in rich apparel, some in oddly 
assorted raiment, a plumed cap matching strangely with a 
leathern jerkin, and the cape of silver cloth with the ragged 
gown. But all were content, and every face wore a smile, 
because at last they loved one another. t 
Then the King rose in his place and began to speak. 

“My trusty and loving friends,’ he said—but there he 
paused, for the words sounded as though he never had 
spoken them before; and, moreover, there is little to say 
when all has been done. Therefore the King sat down 
again ; and now the Child rose, and spread out his little 
hands in blessing. And as they looked upon him, the light 
from his golden hair became brighter than eye could behold, 

and still it brightened, until it was more glorious than the 
sun; then it faded away, and the form of the Child had 
vanished, but the love that he had brought remained, and 


, they knew that on the next glad Christmas Day he would 


ain return. 

Therefore they went on loving, as I ‘have already told 
you; and the name of that city was changed, and it was 
called “ the City of Loving Service,” and so it is even unto 


this day. 


But Christopher returned to his bare and empty room 
and went on making shoes for the people. He was very 
happy, because the old palace was in good repair, and the 
people loved each other; whether they loved him, or knew 
what he had done for them, he did not even think. And 
there he still sits waiting for next Christmas and the 
coming of the Child, and wearing always his cobbler’s 
leathern apron. 


St. Nicholas Day in South Germany 
By Katharine Farrand Reighard 


It is quite as though the children in South Germany had 
the joy of two Christmas Days. On the sixth of December 
comes St. Nicholas Day, a holiday given up to the children. 

Last year in Freiburg the mild, bright day was ushered 
in by the clanging and ringing of bells, and the hurrying 
of the people to early mass. There is usually a holiday in 
the schools, and the result was the streets were swarming 
with children going about and exchanging and displaying 
the curious compounds of cakes and bread made in the 
images of fierce old men. 

St. Nicholas appears to different families in various 
guises. To some children he comes as a punishment for 
all the wrong-doings of the past year, and to others as a 
jolly, good old man, who is a sort of a forerunner of 
Christmas. 

For a week beforehand the shops, and especially the 
bake-shops, were festive with the gay toys and fascinating 
cakes and bread images of St. Nicholas. These figures 
oftentimes are of an old man with a bundle of switches in 
his hand, in the act of chastising a small child, or perhaps 
leading a small boy away on account of his badness. 

The children look forward to the day with great eager- 
ness, tempered with just a bit of anxiety as to what St. 
Nicholas might do in case he found out they had not 
always been walking in the way of righteousness. 

On the evening before St. Nicholas Eve, usually after 
supper, a tinkling of bells is heard announcing the arrival 
of St. Nicholas. The door-bell rings vigorously, and he 
appears in the room where the family and children, in vari- 
ous conditions of mind, have gathered to greet him. He 
is very much like our own jolly St. Nick, with a merry 
round face, with a nose like a cherry, and the other char- 
acteristics so well known. He has a bag on his back 
stuffed with things both good and bad, and, rubbing his 
hands, he greets the company, and then calls each child by 
name and asks him in regard to his actions in the past 
year and his promises for the future. If the record is good 
and he can recite a bit of a verse or jingle, it pleases St 
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Nicholas mightily, and he rewards his goodness by a small 
gift with fruit and cakes. After each child has been re- 
warded according to his deserts, good St. Nicholas depatts 
with many flourishes and much tinkling of bells to go to 
the other children in the town. The effect seems good on 
the little ones, and the behavior until Christmas-time is 
remarkably good. On Christmas Day the Christ-child ap- 
pears and brings the gifts for this good behavior. 

St. Nicholas often appears dressed as a bishop, with a 
miter on his head and a scepter in his hand. This vener- 
able old man, in his long white robes and long snowy hair 
and beard, is very effective in his appearance. © After the 
customary recital of verses and bestowal of gifts, he gives 
a long lecture to the parents as to their government and 
details of treatment of the children, and the children are 
admonished to obey their parents and be good, and to tell 
him what they would like the Christ-child to bring them 
for Christmas. 

In North Germany the Christmas-man comes, as our 
own Santa Claus, on the twenty-fifth of December, and it 
is he jointly with the Christ-child that bestows the gifts 
around the Christmas-tree for the children and grown-up 
folks. 

The custom of keeping St. Nicholas Day in South Ger- 
many seems to be due partly to the large proportion of 
Catholics there, and partly to the greater persistency — 
of the people in keeping up their local customs. It is a 


‘source of pleasure to parents that their children should 


celebrate the old festivals with the very forms they them- 
selves once observed. | 

This festival in the South German provinces is treated 
It is 
the children’s great festival of the whole year. It seems 
to be a slight variation from the St. Nicholas Day in South © 
Austria, where they have no Christmas in our sense of the 
word. There the celebration of the nativity of Christ is a 
religious festival in the Church and little more. 

The character of St. Nicholas in Austria is usually taken 
by a young man versed in the Church catechism. He is 
arrayed in a long white robe with a silken scarf and a 
miter and scepter. He sometimes has with him two angels 
dressed somewhat like choir-boys, each of whom carries a 
basket or bag, and along in the background follow a troop 
of devils with blackened faces, horns, and other distortions 
that only small foys can devise. They are bound together 
with chains, wich they rattle furiously. In the twilight of 
the fifth of Qgtcember the bishop makes his rounds to the 
s where the children are collected in parties. 
ith the angels, while the devils wait outside. 
ilence falls upon the assembled company, and 
the children are called up and examined religiously. This 
is carried out with great seriousness. If the trial is passed 
successfully, the angels step forward and give the child 
gifts and nuts and cakes of fantastic forms; or, if he fails, 
he has to stand aside. 

_ When the inquisition is over, the devils are allowed to 
enter and frighten the children, but not to touch them, and 
amuse them with their strange dances and antics. Their | 
whole appearance is farcical, and for the evening they are 
allowed great license and fun in the village. After St. 
Nicholas has departed the children go to their homes, with 


the expectation that St. Nicholas will visit each house 


separately and be more generous and bring them more 
gifts. So, after saying their prayers with more than usual 
earnestness, they put baskets and dishes on the window- 
sills and go to bed. The parents later put their simple 
gifts in these places. 

The sixth of December, the real day of the feast, is cele- 
brated in the churches alone. The celebration of this day 
in this way does not seem at all out of keeping with the 
lives of the simple people. 

After knowing about and after having seen this festival, 
St. Nicholas appears especially interesting to any one con- 
cerned with literary history. And when we think of some 
of the scenes in the miracle-plays, they seem more compre- 
hensible to us, and we can understand why it was that a 
great deal of horse-play was introduced in the most sacred 
subjects. 
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Books and Authors 


a Degeneration and Regeneration’ 
t 


is time that the right to bury its dead which science 
freely exercises upon its numerous defunct theories should 
be freely asserted by theology. This is what Dr. Brad- 
ford’s book does for the old theories of original sin and 
total depravity and human accountability. ‘‘ It would be,” 
as he says, “‘ a great gain in Christian pulpits if there could 
be a clearer understanding of what is already dead and 
buried.” 

The great theological controversy of the fifth century be- 
tween Augustine and Pelagius, as to whether the universal 
sinfulness of men were due to an inherited corruption or 
to education and example, has been settled by modern 
science mainly in favor of the Augustinian theory of 
hereditary taint. At the same time the Augustinian notion 
of this taint as having originated in Eden has been put 
aside, with that of the creation of all things in a week, 
B.C. 4004. 
ance from a prehuman life that flourished millions of years 
before the advent of man which forces the question 

. Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape: 

From the lower world within him, moods of tiger or of ape? 


In the metempsychosis which the Augustinian and 


Pelagian theories have undergone in the new world of | 


science they reappear under. the terms Heredity and 
Environment, as used in explanation of the phenomena 
of human life, especially those of moral degeneration. 
In this field Dr. Bradford has been a student for many 
years, and has found it fruitful for his work as a Christian 
pastor and teacher. What he has gathered he has here 
given to parents, educators, reformers, as a help in the 
grave problems of the home, the school, the common life 
of men. | 

It is not as an original investigator, but as a collator and 
interpreter of the scientific investigators, that he writes. 
The first third of his book is devoted to a discussion of 
the scientific aspects of the general problem, the remainder 
to an application of the net result tothe practical questions 
which it affects. The positions and arguments of the 
great specialists are clearly stated and discussed. The 
lights of history, biography, social reform work, and penology 
illustrate. them. About one-seventh of the whole book 
consists of quotations from those whose research and ex- 
perience give them high authority. The reader can the bet- 
ter judge of the soundness of the writer’s conclusion for the 
practical interests of education and reform, viz., “that 
where there is no organic defect, as in insanity or idiocy, 
environment is the stronger force; but that where there is 
such defect, heredity is the dominating factor.’ Here 
Augustine and Pelagius at length divide honors and shake 
hands. 

The old controversy between these two emerges again 
in the question of the freedom of the will. In the extreme 
modern doctrine of heredity the will is no less enslaved 
to the past than in the Augustinian doctrine of the Fall. 
Says Dr. Maudsley: ‘‘ There is a destiny made for a man 
by his ancestors.” Dr. Bradford blinks none of the grim 
facts, but finds inexpugnable facts on the other side. An 
ineradicable consciousness, corroborated by the phenom- 
ena of seemingly supernatural conversions, witnesses trium- 
phantly for the reality of some freedom somewhere, even 
for the most heavily enchained. This, following Ribot and 
Wundt, Dr. Bradford finds in “the ultimate roots of the 
will,” where lies ‘the inmost essence of personality ” in 
‘“‘the unfathomable depths of the unconscious.” Lotze 
long ago remarked that the ultimate question of psychol- 
ogy is, ‘‘What am I?” and that this question is insoluble. 

Full as is Dr. Bradford’s book of inviting and important 
points, our limits restrict us to one or two in addition to 
the foregoing. 

The solidarity of mankind reveals itself in a terrible 
effectiveness for evil through the transmission of ancestral 


1 Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. Bradford. Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.50. 
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theology has taught. 


It is the gravitating pull of our brute inherit- ~ 
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tendencies. The race sins in the sin of the individual. 
There is a corporate depravity as real to science as any 
Who is responsible? Every 
one who stands aside from the effort to purify the turbid 
stream of life that roils through the present from the past. 
Not the least responsible are the cultured and respectable 
who seclude themselves from the turmoil of reformatory 
work, accessories to the evil they might have prevented. 

A larger conception of salvation is required by the facts 
of human solidarity. ‘It must be nothing less than the 
purification of a stream of inheritance,” “the substitution 
of a pure stock for one that was vitiated and weak,” such 
as ‘“‘will make us parents of those whose tendencies shall 
be upward.” But this, under the conditions imposed by 
the law of atavism, or reversion to the traits of remote 
ancestors, can be achieved only by a succession of genera- 
tions progressively “ working out the beast.” This idea 
frequently recurs in Dr. Bradford’s treatment of various 
social problems. Jake the tree good. It is the only way 
to good fruit. The great difficulty is to get it adopted in 
place of boastful schemes for reformation by hurricane. 

In one or two points, when treating the “ Problem of 
Faith ” and the “ Problem of the Person of Christ,” Dr. 
Bradford is not as convincing as elsewhere. ‘‘ To suppose 
that the Divine Spirit could not interpose at his own pleas- 
ure would be to deny to him the freedom asserted for man.” 
Not so, if God’s freedom works in other ways than man’s. 
Is this “interposition ” ascribed to God in human affairs 
anything else than a name for his inscrutable immanence 
of control in all natural causes? Or is it a real breach of 
the natural order? Not the latter, certainly. Again, Dr. 
Bradford shows at length that “the usual theories [of 
heredity and environment] fail when applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth.” But he has shown the same of other “lovely 
great souls,” and that “the genesis of genius is as mysteri- 
ous as the genesis of life.” For himself he accepts the 
miraculous birth, but the argument does not carry to this 
any but one predisposed to it. 

The world’s hope, as Dr. Bushnell declared half a cen- 
tury ago in his classic work on] Christian Nurture,” is in 
“the outpopulating power of a Christian stock.” This is 
the grand truth to which Dr. Bradford’s studies lead us, as 
the basis of our faith and the law of our co-operation in the 
time-long and noblest work of God, the making of man. 
Good has a deeper and more vital root than evil. Our part 
is to improve the environment, appealing ever to the free 


and responsible will, A purified heritage is the result. 


The second, third, and fourth volumes of Social England, of 
which the first has already been noticed in these columns, have 
been issued during the last six months in rapid succession. The 
fourth volume carries the subject to the death of Queen Anne, 
the fifth is to close with the Battle of Waterloo, and the last will 
come down to the present time. The method of treatment is — 
the same as that followed in the first volume, in which a large 
variety of subjects relating to the constitutional, economic, social, 
and religious life of England were put into the hands of writers 
specially equipped by previous study for the work. This method 
has made inevitable a want of symmetry that is at times unpleas- 
ant, unavoidable repetitions and differences in style, phraseology, 
and manner of presentation that make it difficult to read the 
articles consecutively. This difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the writers vary much in ability, and by the feeling that a 
good deal of the work is written to order, and that more is in- 
jured by limitations in space. These faults do not, however, 
prevent the volumes from being of very great value, full of new 
ideas and new facts, and from giving to English history a depth 
and perspective that is to be found in no other work. Readers 
to whom much recent writing is inaccessible will rejoice in the 
articles by Father Gorguet, Miss Bateson, Dr. Creighton, and 
Mr. Hewins, while students of English literature will thank Mr. 


_ Traill, the editor, for persuading /Mr. Sajntsbury to undertake 


the chapters on the literature. The ar on the constitutional 
and agricultural history are rather 
freshness and verve shown in other parts of the work. 
do not intend here and now to criticise the work z# eaYenso. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Edmund Spenser’s exquisite £fpzthalamion has been put/into 
royal dress by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., and an editidn of 
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four hundred and fifty copies has been offered for sale. No 
more delightful book in every way has appeared than this. We 
are all Spenser lovers if we are lovers of poetry at all, and 
Spenser never wrote anything which so moves the heart of man 
as “ Epithalamion,” the glorification of marriage. The parch- 
ment cover is perhaps the choicest thing of the season in covers, 
and merits close examination, as do also the illustrations. They 
are by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, and represent some of his 
best work. We are more impressed by his illustrated text-pages 
than by his full-page illustrations. However, nothing has been 
done by Mr. Crane which more truly fits “the poet’s poet” 
than do Mr. Edwards’s drawings. They deserve fullest com- 
mendation, and are sure to add to the artist’s reputation. The 
publishers have given them a fitting background and environ- 
ment in paper and print. It is difficult to praise the book too 
highly. 


Mr. George H. Ellwanger has secured many friends by his facul- 
ty of agreeable observation and his vein of delightful sentiment. 
Under the title of /dyllists of the Country Side Mr. Ellwanger 
has published a little volume of essays devoted to out-of-door 


writings of Walton, Gilbert White, Thomas Hardy, Jefferies, 


Thoreau, and Burroughs. The title, it may be said in passing, 
is not quite accurate, the only idyllist, in any exact sense of the 
word, in this group being Jefferies. This, however, is a small 
matter; the chief concern of the reader is to kndw that Mr. 
Ellwanger has made a very charming book out of very charming 
material. He is a worshiper of nature and a lover of those 
who have written about nature. It is, therefore, not a critical 
comment which he has prepared, but an appreciation full of 
sympathy, insight, and affection. One of the chapters which 
will awaken most interest in this volume is that on “ The Land- 
scape of Thomas Hardy,” a very charming bit of literary study. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


The Book-Hunter in London. By W. Roberts. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) This is a book that would have been 
dear to the heart of the late Eugene Field. Indeed, one does 
not need to be a bibliomaniac to appreciate much of the work— 
anecdotes, historical incidents, and add happenings relating to 
book-making, book-selling, and book-hunting.- The collection of 
literary curiosities is large, and entertaining in a high degree. 
What might by another writer have been made a mere dry-as- 
dust compilation is by Mr. Roberts infused with spirit and life. 
In form the book is really delightfully choice. The process cut 
of an ideal book-hunter on the cover is a particularly delicate 
and well-executed piece of illustrative work. Reproductions of 
rare prints, portraits of famous bookish meg, and charming bits 
of English architecture are scattered throughout. 


Readers of The Outlook are already familiar with the “ Tem- 
ple ” Shakespeare—a set of books which, for smallness of size, 
clearness of type, and general attractiveness, are model publica- 
tions. It wasavery happy thought to put the work of Alfred 
Tennyson into the same general form, and, under the title of the 
People’s Edition, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (New York) have 
begun the publication of this work in a series of small volumes 
of about the size of the “‘ Temple” Shakespeare. The first vol- 
ume naturally contains the /wvenzlia. It is extremely well 
printed, as legible and distinct as if the edition were in octavo 
form, while the books are so small that they can be easily 
slipped into a pocket. 


The tales by Mr. William Sidney Rossiter, published under the 
title An Accidental Romance, and Other Stories, are intended 
only to amuse, although they do not always fulfill that end. The 
last story in the book, however, incites to thought and is cleverly 
worked out. It tells two stories in one, tracing two imaginary 
lives of the same man, the lives diverging at a certain seemingly 
trivial but really critical point, and leading in the one case to 
obscurity and uselessness, in the other to business success and 
personal happiness. The paper, presswork, and binding of the 
volume are especially attractive and reflect much credit on the 
publishers. (The Republic Press, New York.) 


No book of the season is daintier than the special edition of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream printed at the press of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co., with iflustrations by Robert Anning Bell. 
Shakespeare’s beautiful fantasy seems to have created in this 
volume a fitting form for itself. 
leaves stamped in gilt on the covers, beautifully printed from 
large, clear type, with characteristic full-page illustrations and 
with margin and vignette designs full of grace and inventiveness, 
it would seem as if this lovely picture had made its own framing. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) : 


Old Boston reproduces in half-tone many etchings of famous 
Boston churches, taverns, theaters, and houses. The Hancock 
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House, the house where the Boston Tea-Party was (perhaps) 
held, the Old South Church, the Liberty Tree Tavern—such are 
a few representative pictures. Each of the many cuts is accom- 
panied by explanatory text; and both etchings and text are by 
Mr. Henry R. Blaney. The period covered is mainly the eight- 
eenth century, and the old-time flavor of the book is excellent. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Chip’s Dogs and Chip’s Old Wood-Cuts contain much of the 
best humorous drawing by Mr. F. P. W. Bellew, who was too well 
known as a contributor to “ Life” and other humorous periodi- 
cals to make it necessary to here describe the style of his work. 
Certainly his fun is contagious and original, and these two vol- 
umes present it in ample quantity and rich variety. The pub- 
lishers have printed the cuts well and on good paper. (R. H. 
Russell & Son, New York.) | 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have made a very charming vol- 
ume of Mr. Austin Dobson’s Story of Rosina and Other Verse. 
The illustrations, which are from the hand of Hugh Thomson, 
are sympathetic with the text. The book is printed on a hand- 
some page, and is altogether, in form, embellishment, and work- 


manship, a volume of taste, wit, and feeling. 


Sindbad the Satlor and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves are 
bound together in a substantial binding, with characteristic 
stamping, and issued under the imprint of Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons (New York). The stories are extremely well printed, 
and the illustrations by William Strang and J. B. Clark are very 


striking. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. W. D. Howells is quoted by the Boston “ Transcript ” 
as saying that he thinks “ A Modern Instance” his strongest 
book, but that he likes “ Indian Summer” best. 

—Professor Richard T. Ely, of the University of 
has had the distinction, not only of having\some of his works | 
translated into Japanese, but also of having his book ‘“ The 


torian Theodor Mommsen has resigned the permanent secre- 
taryship of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, which he has held 
for twenty-one years. He is still busily engaged, however, with 
his researches into Roman history. 

—An appeal has been made for funds to erect a memorjal to 
Philip Massinger. The dramatist lies buried in St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, London. No record marks his resting- 
place other than the terse entry in the parish register, “« March 
29, 1639-40, buried, Philip Massinger, a stranger.” : 

—To fill the vacancy caused by the elevation of Mr. David 
Plunket (Conservative) to the peerage, Mr. William E. H. 
Lecky, LL.D., D.C.L. (Liberal-Unionist), the well-known ‘his- 
torian and philosopher, has been elected to the parliamentary 
seat for Dublin University. Mr. Lecky’s Conservative opponent 
received 1,008 votes; the historian received exactly 750 more. 

—Some persons may have looked on the map of Scotland for 
“Tan Maclaren’s” (the Rev. John Watson’s) ‘“ Drumtochty,” 
but of course have failed to find it. It is not a village nor a 
parish, but we learn from the “ Bookman ” that it is an estate, 
for many generations that of the Lairds of Logie, but now the 
property of the wealthy Earl Mansfield. It is about twelve 
miles northwest of Perth. : 

—An English student of Dante says that the first words of 
the seventh canto in the “Inferno,” “ Pape Satan, Pape Satan, 
aleppe,” are French, and mean, ‘“ Pas paix Satan! Pas paix 
Satan! al’épée!”” He receives praise even from Gladstone, it is 
said, forhis discovery; but others declare that it is not a discovery. 
Cellini says in his “ Memoirs ” that in Paris, at a court of justice, 
two noblemen tried to appear with their arms, and the judge ex- 
claimed: “ Paix, paix, Satan! Allez, paix!” Cellini remembered 
Dante’s verse, and, for the first time, he says, understood its 
meaning. 

—Before succeeding to the peerage, the late Lord de Tabley 
(John Leicester Warren) contested Mid-Cheshire, as a Liberal. 
This was in 1868. As the counties had not then received household 
suffrage—indeed, this did not occur until seventeen years later— 
a Liberal did not have much of a chance, and John Leicester 
Warren was defeated. After his succession to the House of 
Lords there was no member of that body who had any such 
claim to distinction as a poet, though the Duke of Argyll and 
Lord Houghton had written clever verse. As we have already 
said in noticing Lord de Tabley’s last volume of poems, he was 
most successful in dealing with classical subjects. 


[For list of Books Received see page 1152] 
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During the Fridays‘in Advent, 
Shevices December 6, 13, and 20, ser- 

at Old St. Paul's, New York — vices were held at noon in St. 

Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New York. The Rev. Dr. 

Rainsford occupied the pulpit, and preached to a large and at- 
tentive audience. Busy bankers, brokers, professional men, and 

clerks, with a sprinkling of women, filled the pews, while in the 

rear of the church stood groups of teamsters and messenger-boys 
who had stolen a few minutes from their work. The subject 
chosen by Dr. Rainsford for his three successive sermons was 
‘The Easiness of Misunderstanding Christ, and the Need of 
Understanding Him.” His remarks were terse and to the point. 
In his opening sermon he said in part: “ Jesus Christ lives to-day 
to inspire this nineteenth century, just as he did the first century. 
He not only lived, he lives; he not only inspired, he inspires ; 

he not only ruled, he rules. Make this a part of your Christian- 
ity, and you have a religion that is worth something. Discard 
it, and your religion is a yellow, worm-eaten skeleton, fit only 

for the backlog to a fire. Get hold of the idea that this life is 
divine. 
the streets about life not being worth the living. Christ was 
neither an artist, a philosopher, nor a warrior, but he taught 
those things that make it easy for men right here in lower 
Broadway to take up the hard tasks of life and to acquit them- 
selves like men.” 


Miss Barton and the Red Cross So- 
ciety, having decided to undertake the 
mission to the sufferers in Armenia, 
desire to have it understood that it is money and not trained 
nurses or helpers that is needed. Probably only the executive 
officers of the Society will go to Armenia. Whatever additional 
help is needed will be found over there, thus saving any extra 
cost for transportation. Miss Barton also wishes it understood 
that the officers will start as soon as $500,000 is collected or 
guaranteed for the purpose—not $5,000,000, as has been errone- 
ously stated. The appeal for money comes, not from the Red 
Cross Society, but from the people of our country who send its 
agents to this work of relief. While a much larger sum will 
probably be needed to carry it forward, when that amount 
($500,000) is assured the work will be undertaken. The need is 
urgent. There is no longer room for doubt that thousands of 
Armenians who have escaped death at the hands of the enemy 
are in danger of dying from starvation and cold. Food and 
clothing are needed at once. Contributions of money will be 
gladly received at the headquarters of the Red Cross Society, 
Washington, D. C: 


“rhe Red Cross Society 
to the Rescue 


The semi-annual meeting of the trustees 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, held at Detroit, Mich., the middle of this month, brought 
together thirty Christian ministers and laymen deeply interested 
in this movement, and their presence in the city aroused great 
interest among the Endeavorers themselves and Christians gen- 
erally. At the close of the trusteés’ meeting great Christian 
Endeavor mass-meetings were held simultaneously in five differ- 
ent churches in the city, each addressed by several prominent 
speakers. The reports of the President andSecretary set forth 
the rapid and marvelous growth of the Society. Dr. Clark says: 
“In fifteen years the Society has grown from one organization 
to nearly forty-three thousand; from fifty members to fifty 
thousand times fifty. In these fifteen years the Society has 
girdled the world, and is becoming as great a force in England 
-and Australia, and in many other lands, as in our own.” Eng- 
land has now 3,000 societies; Australia, over 1,600; while in 
the United States there are 34,392, in Canada 3,185, and 5,063 
in foreign and missionary lands. In our own country the num- 
- ber of societies increases at the average rate of one hundred per 
week. The total membership of the United Societies is now 
over two and one-half millions, Dr. Clark says again: 


The expansion of the movement, too, in other lines than those of numerical 
growth has been quite as marvelous. The revival of the prayer-meeting idea ; 
the extension of the activities of young Christians in a hundred lines; the 


Christian Endeavor 
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growth of confidence of older church members in the piety of youth and in 
their fitness for the church, the coming into the church of 800,000 young people 
influenced in part by the Society ; the awakening of missionary zeal in hundreds 
of thousands of young hearts ; the desire for larger things and a wider outlook, 
which has sent many a boy and girl to college; the widespread desire for bet- 
ter citizenship and for a purer political atmosphere, which has resulted in the 
marvelous patriotic awakening among our youth ; the unconquerable desire 
which has been awakened by our great conventions for a wider spiritual fellow- 
ship, and the blessed practical results which have flowed from this fellowship 
in local, State. National, and international unions—all these expansions are 
worthy of our devoutest gratitude to Almighty God. 


The principles which have been the 
foundation-stones of Christian Endeavor 
Dr. Clark enumerates as follows: (1) 
Religious service and testimony for every one—for boy and girl 
as well as for the elder and deacon, for the child as well as for. 
the grandfather. (2) The spirit of brotherliness and of hospitality 
for all who love the Lord Jesus Christ. The Christian Endeavor 
Society has become a common denominator between all the 
evangelical denominations in the world. (3) The glory of the 
movement from the beginning has been that it is God’s move- 
ment. There has never been any “ boss ” or any commander in 
Christian Endeavor. Principles are laid down as principles of 
the Society, but it has been for any pastor or church to accept 
or reject or apply them as they chose. The report of Secretary 
Baer also mentions the ten thousand Junior Societies which are 
helping to solve the problem of how to reach th> boys and girls 
and train them for the older Society, and thus “ for Christ and 
the Church.” There are also societies in the United States 
army and navy, all of which are doing good work. A number 
of affiliated or Senior Societies have also been formed for those 
who have outgrown the Young People’s Societies. In closing 
his report Mr. Baer refers to the fact that the Christian En- 
deavor Societies are contributing increasingly large sums toward 
mission work at home and abroad. They are also making per- 
sonal and direct effort and supplementing the pastor’s work in 
thousands of churches. Y 


Christian Endeavor 
Principles 


Brief Mention 


The Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., has been duly sworn into the 
office of Chaplain of the Thirteenth Regiment, Brooklyn, as the suc- 
cessor of the Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage. 

The London Nonconformist Council is organizing a representative 
Free Church Conference on the Armenian question, to be held at the 
City Temple, at which all the Nonconformist churches will be repre- 
sented. It is intended that this shall be the first of a series of such 
conferences. | 

The sudden death of the Rev. Dr. Josiah Tyler on December 20, 
at Asheville, N. C., will, says the New York “ Tribune,” cause a pro- 
found sense of loss to his many friends, both in this country and in 
South Africa, where he spent forty years as a missionary of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions among the Zulus. His book 
entitled “ Forty Years Among the Zulus ” is regarded as one of the 
best works on Zulu missions. 

The Rev. John W. Chadwick celebrated on December 15 the thirty- 
first anniversary of his pastorate of the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn. His sermon on that occasion was the one thousandth of 
his ministry. And yet his text was “The Foolishness of Preach- 
ing ”—though his admirable sermon was a sufficient demonstration of 
the inaptitude of the text as applied to his own singularly thoughtful, 
able, and brilliant discourses. All the hymns sung at the service were 
written by Mr. Chadwick himself, who also read an original poem of 
remembrance and thanksgiving. 

The Rev. Dr. Barrett has reached his home in Norwich, England, 
after an absence of several months. Following his visit to this coun- 
try as delegate to our National Council, he went, in company with the 
Rev. W. J. Woods, on a deputation to the West Indies on behalf of 
the Colonial Missionary Society. After his return to his home his 
people prevailed upon him to take a two weeks’ vacation and rest, 
having made all arrangements for the services during his absence. 
They planned to give him a public welcome home on the 17th inst., 
and he was to occupy his pulpit the following Sunday. 

A call has been extended to the Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston, 
to become the associate pastor of the Church of the Messiah, New 
York. Dr. Robert Collyer, on account of age and long service in the 
church, is not able longer to bear the full burden of the work, and his 
church decided to call an associate. Dr. Savage is a leader in the 
progressive or radical wing of the Unitarian Church, and was elected 
President of the recent Unitarian Council at Washington. He 
has been pastor of the Church of the Unity for over twenty years. 
It is believed that he will accept the call of the Church of the Messiah. 
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For the Little People 


How Could They! 
By Sydney Dayre 

We have a little sister. 

I wonder if they missed her : 
When she wandered out of Heaven to come 

so far away. 

How, could they ever spare her? 

I know she must be fairer 
Than any little angel they are keeping there 

o-day. 


Her eyes are blue and shining, 
And her hair is soft and twining, 
Just like a bit of sunshine all curled in little 
rings. 
But, ah! who would have thought it! 
(Perhaps they all forgot it)— 
They let her come from Heaven all the way 
without her wings! 


& 
Two Little Men 
By Grace Thompson 


I met them this summer. I shall always 
remember them, for they were such manly 
boys. One was six and the other nine; they 
were brothers. We will call them Ted and 
Tod, because those were not their names. Ted 
was the older brother, and he was just the 
right kind of an older brother to have. He 
took care of the younger brother, but I doubt 
if the younger brother knewit. The boys were 
strong, sturdy boys, and one seemed as able 
to do things as the other. The younger one 
insisted on trying at least to do what the older 
brother did. The only real difference was that 
Tod had to go to bed earlier than Ted, and he 
rebelled. 

One evening Ted and Tod had come up to 
the big house, where there were a number of 
other children, to dance. They had danced 
the minuet and the lanciers and the “two- 
step,” and finished with the Virginia reel. 
‘Ted began to appear restless, and then he 
came to me and whispered: “ Mamma said I 


~ might go down to the Casino when the others 


went down, but she did not want Tod to know 
it, for he would want to go, and she wanted 
him to come home. Will you watch him and 
send him home at eight ?” 

Just then Tod came up, his eyes shining and 
his cheeks red. “Ted, are you going to the 
Casino?” he asked. A look of distress passed 
over Ted’s face; he did not answer. “Say, 


Ted, are you?” persisted Tod. 


The color spread over Ted’s face as he an- 
swered : 

“ Yes, Tod, I’m going.” 

“So am I,” announced Tod, with flashing 
eyes and redder cheeks. 
tressed, and then, putting both arms around 
Tod’s neck, he pleadéd with Tod, saying: 
“I’m sorry I had to tell yQu, Tod; I knew 
you would want to go, but mamma said you 
were too little a chap to stay up till nine 
o’clock. She said I was to try to get away 
without your knowing it, and I was going to 
try. I asked her to let you go, Tod, honest, 
but she said ‘no.’” 

“T am going,” persisted Tod, with very red 
cheeks. 

“ Well, I’m awful sorry I had to tell you, 
Tod. Now you are going to make a row, and 
that’snasty. I won’t go, Tod, but I don’t think 
it’s fair. I am three years older than you are, 
and if you were three years older than me you 
would not think me a very fair fellow if I 
didn’t remember it sometimes. I don’t often 
tell you of it, Tod.” Tod looked ashamed. 
He was struggling. “I won’t go, Tod; I hate 
rows up here among all the people,” and Ted’s 
eyes w2re very watery. Tod looked at him. 
“Ted, I won’t go; you go, Ted. I'll go 
home.” 

Now you know why I call these boys little 
men. 


The Mistletoe Season 


, Down South for the past month all the boys 

earn money have been 

gathering mistletoe. | 

Weeks before the Christmas-time these 

young people begin to hunt the woods for 

mistletoe. Having found it, they watch it 
: 


Ted looked dis- 


% 


growing. If they find that some one else is 
watching the same bunch, ‘they announce that 
it is their mistletoe. 

The mistletoe grows on the tree, but is no 
more a part of the tree than the moss with 
which Northern children are familiar, or vines 
that climb up the outside of the tree. The 
mistletoe grows high up in the tree, and, if out 
on a slender branch, must be reached after with 
a stick and pulled off gently. Even then it is 
not out of danger, for the Laaney is marred if 
the little plant falls to the ground. 


Dogs as Workers 


When we drive dogs in this country, it is for |. 


fun. Some of us do not like it even then, be- 
cause we cannot bear to see the beautiful crea- 
tures made beasts of burden. 

The other day I turned a corner, and met 
face to face a beautiful St. Bernard harnessed 
to atricycle. He looked so patient, and yet 
as if he felt ashamed, that my impulse was to 
ask the boy who was driving him to set him 
free. The boy looked lovingly at the dog, and 
I kept still, but felt a little guilty because I had 
kept still. 

Dogs are strong. In some countries they 
do all the carting, and traveling would be im- 
possible were it not forthe dogs. In Belgium 
it is said that 50,o0odogs areemployed. The 
dogs are so strong that it is said they can carry 
four times their own weight. These dogs are 
trained from the moment they are big enough 
to work; their fathers and mothers worked 
before them. The dogs of the cold countries 
—Labrador, Greenland, and Alaska—are a race 
of dogs that are fitted for the work in those 
countries and are trained toit. Our dogs are 
not trained to work. For that reason it seems 
unnatural. In the country sometimes they 
are trained to churn by walking in a treadmill, 
but they always look very unhappy. 

Last year I saw a sheep churning, and it 
almost made one cry; the poor sheep looked 
so tired and worn and thin. We were told 
she had been taught to churn years before and 
was used to it. It seemed very cruel. The 
place where she was working was near the 
farm-house and at the top of a hill; the road 
was directly in frontof the house. Across the 
road was a rolling field, and in this were the 
sheep and lambs playing about or nibbling the 


‘grass, doing all the things it seems natural 


for sheep and lambs to do. The working 
sheep kept looking through the bars of the 
treadmill so sorrowfully and wistfully. 


Street-Cleaning Leagues © 


A few months ago you read in these col- 
umns that a number of children in New York 
living on the East Side had formed a “ He- 
brew Institute Street-Cleaning League,” and 
any one who knows the East Side knows the 
difference the work of this League his made 
in the appearance of this part of the city. An- 
other League has been formed on the West 
Side of the city. This last League has been 
formed in one of the public schools, and it 
promises to be as useful as the East Side 
League. These children agree not to throw 
things in the street, and to try to persuade 
other children not to throw thiags in the 
street. If such Leagues were formed in every 
school in the country, we shoald soon: have 
the cleanest country in the world. The secret 
of keeping clean is to avoid getting dirty. If 
no one would throw things in the roads or 


streets, they would never belittered. The other 


day the street-sweeper went through a city 
street, a short one, where most of the people, 
it would seem, tried to do right. After the 
sweeper passed, a barrel of loose papers was 
put out in front of one of the houses, and 
in five minutes the papers were blowing about 
the street, into areas, and over the sidewalks. 
The ash-cart came, and two small boys were 
following it, picking up papers. When they 
saw this block a dismayed, then discouraged 
expression passed over their faces, and they 
put their hands in their pockets. 
followed the cart. 
out, * Why ain’t yo 
answered the 


g?” “Too many,” 
oy. For a week this 
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MISS CORSON’S. 
BROWN LOAVES, 


by Miss Juliet Corson, 
Founder of the’ New York Cooking School. 


These little loaves were first 
made for the Guards’ lunch- 
eons at the World's Fair; 
they offer a means. for utilizing 
the cut bread on hand, besides 
being a very palatable hot 
bread, more easy to serve than 
ordinary brown bread, and 
much less troublesome _ to 
make and cook. 


Sift two heaped teaspoonfuls of Cleveland’s 
baking powder and one of salt with half a. 
cupful of flour. Soak enough pieces of white 
bread in cold water to fill a cup when the 
water is squeezed from them. Scald one 
cupful of Indian meal with as much boiling 
water as it will absorb. Mixtogether half a | 
cupful each of milk. and molasses. Beat all 
these ingredients together with enough cold 
water to make a batter which will just run 
from the mixing bowl into small long oval 
molds, such as are cast in iron frames of 
half a dozen; the molds should be heated 
and well buttered. Bake the little loaves in 
a moderately heated oven until they cleave 
from the sides of the molds, curn them out, 
and serve them hot with good butter. 


street has been covered with bits of paper, 
making it unsightly and poverty-stricken. If | 
the people who put that barrel out had be- 
longed to a street-cleaning league when they 
were young, they would have tied those papers 
up in a big bundle before they put them on 
the street. 


A Nation of Kite-Makers 


The Chinese are a nation of kite-makers. 
No people in the world understand kite-mak- 
ing as well as the Chinese. A letter received 
from China recently says that the kite-flying 
season has begun, and describes two kites 
seen there this season. One was a great — 
crimson butterfly measuring over two feet 
across the wings. This butterfly was most 
graceful as it floated in the air. The other 
kite was a dragon-fly with a long, spindling 
body and broad wings, The common kites 
imitate the bird and insect world, and some- 
times they take the pe of human beings. 
This letter-writer says\ he saw one kite made 
to imitate a mud turtle That certainly was 
hinese are an artistic 


not artistic, and the 
people. 


, Taking cold, is a common complaint. 


They still | 
an on top called. 


Al 
It is 
due to impure and deficient blood, and it 
often leads to serious troubles. The remedy 
is found in pure, rich blood. 

“T am not very strong and sometimes need 
a tonic to help me battle against sickness. I 
find that two or three bottles of Hood’s Sar-— 
saparilla is just what I need. I have taken it © 
occasionally for several years, and do not have 
any doctors’ bills to pay.” MIss JANIE HIGGINS, 
55 Beaufain St., Charleston, S.C. Remember 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1 ; 6 for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


easy to buy, easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25c. 
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Correspondence 
_ Dr. Eli Smith and the Arabic Bible 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 


In your issue of November 30 appears a tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Van Dyck, late of the Syrian 
mission, in which occurs the following paragraph : 

** When he [Dr. Van Dyck] was requested to take 
up the work of translating the Bible begun by Dr. 
Eli Smith, he expected to use Dr. Smith’s work, and 
it was generally supposed that he had done so. As 
a matter of fact, however, he used only a small por- 
tion of the. Pentateuch, in which Dr. Smith’s labor 
was of some assistance to him ‘in blocking out the 
way,’ as he himself expressed it. ‘The rest was done~ 
entirely de novo, but, with characteristic modesty, he 
allowed the public in general and Dr. Smith’s friends 
in particular to suppose that he only completed the 
work begun by the elder missionary.” 

The above statement is in error as to the amount 
of Dr. Smith’s work which appears in the completed 
translation, and its reference to concealment from 
his friends conveys an unfortunate impression as to 
the possible reason for rejecting the part which was 
not used. 

The following facts are therefore submitted : 

Dr. Smith’s deliberate plan was not to finish his 
translation as he went along, but to prepare a first 
draft of several books of the Bible, then, after a con- 
siderable interval of time, to go back, with the ad- 
vantage of making a new beginning, and subject his 
earlier work to the most thorough revision before 
It thus came about that the 
work which he left at his death consisted of two 
parts, that which had been printed, and a much 


- Jarger part which was still in manuscript. 


_For our knowledge of what was done with these 


two parts we are largely indebted to a very interest- | 


_ing monograph on ‘‘ The Arabic Bible of Drs. Eli 
Smith and Cornelius V. A. Van Dyck,’’ by Profes- 
sor Isaac H. Hall, of New York, presented to the 
American Oriental Society, October 25, 1883, and to 
a note in the published proceedings of the Society 
for May, 1885, wherein Professor Hall corrects an 
error in the former. 

Professor Hall quotes Dr. Van Dyck as saying: 
**On his death-bed he [Dr. Smith] said he ‘ would be 
responsible only for what had been printed,’ viz., 
Genesis and Exodus, with the exception of the last 
chapter. 1 edited the last chapter of Exodus after 
he died.”? Professor Hall says: *“* The first edition 
of the whole Bible shows plainly where Dr. Smith’s. 
printing closed and Dr. Van Dyck’s began, by the 
arrangement of the sheets. The last chapter of 
Exodus, except the title (which is on the preceding 
leaf), occupies one leaf by itself.” 

The manuscript portion consisted of all the New 
‘Testament (except sixteen chapters of Matthew 
which were in print), also the Pentateuch, Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 
fifty-two chapters of Isaiah. 

In the translation of the New Testament Dr. 
Smith had not followed the ¢extus receptus, but an 
eclectic text, being in this, as Dr. Hall says, ** ahead 
of his times ;’”’ when, however, on his death this fact 
was discovered, the Bible Society directed Dr. Van 
Dyck to return to the fextus receptus, and, as he 
says, “‘ the New Testament had to be done over.” 

As. to the Old Testament manuscript, its relation 
to the completed translation cannot be stated with 
‘certainty. With regard to its quality we may form 

some opinion from that of the revised portion which 
was printed. Professor Hall says of this, it ‘1s an 
exceedingly nice piece of work as a translation, and 
‘shows as its strongest mark the effect of file and 
finish.” This throws light on Dr. Smith’s remark, 
-quoted above, that he would be responsible only for 
what had been printed. He was fastidious in his 
literary taste, and had, moreover, an almost unattain- 

ably high standard in his mind of what a translation 
of the Word of God ought to be. 

This raises the presumption that this first draft, 

notwithstanding his modest estimate of it, was of a 
high order, and that, being free from the technical 
fault in the New Testament, it occupied an impor- 
tant place in the completed translation. — It is under- 
‘stood in Dr. Smith’s family that when Dr. Van 
Dyck was in this country he said as much to Mrs. 
Smith, telling her that he found he had little change 
to make in the manuscript ; but this cannot now be 
‘verified. It finds some confirmation, however, in the 
fact that when the Bible was published he sent her 
a copy in which he inscribed himself as her husband’s 
** unworthy successor,” a gift and a remark which, 
‘under .the circumstances, after allowance has been 
made for his extreme modesty, he could hardly have 
‘considered appropriate if Dr. Smith’s portion of the 
work had been exceedingly small. 

It seems unfortunate to raise the question of pre- 
‘cedence between these two great men now that they 
have passed away, in view of their personal relations 
ito each other whileliving. With regard to this Pro- 
fessor Hall says: ‘‘ The selection of Dr.Van’Dyck to 
succeed Dr. Smith was as inevitable and necessary 
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as it washappy. He had been Dr. Smith’s favorite 
scholar, and the only writer in Arabic whose works 
were suffered to pass into or out of the American 
press without Dr. Smi‘h’s personal corrections.” 
Among their missionary brethren no precedence ex- 
cept that of the time in which they worked has been 
recognized. The room which was the scene of their 
united labors for so many years has been spared the 
alterations made in the rest of the building, and a 
memorial tablet in the wall commemorates the simple 
fact that they were joint translators of the Arabic 
Bible. C. H. SMITH. 
New Haven, Conn. 


We cheerfully give space to this letter from 
Professor Smith, in accordance with our rule 
to give “ both sides a hearing.” We should add, 
in justice to the writer of the original article 
referred to, that this writer had not expected 
the article to be printed in the way in which 
it appeared, but had submitted it as data for 
editorial use.—THE EDITORS. 


The Witch of Endor 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We had a long discussion one day about the witch 
of Endor, and the story as told, and at least one of 
us was surprised to find a sort of belief that Samuel 
was “raised” at the call or bidding of this evil 
woman. 

Saul was in trouble—anxious and desperate to the 
last degree—and though the evil trade of these people 
was forbidden, he went himself to consult the witch. 
The tricks recorded are precisely those known in all 
time to those who deal in these pretense. 

Saul must have been known to the people; he was 
what we call distinguished-looking in his personality, 
and so shrewd a woman as this was not likely to be 
ignorant of his appearance. 

Then his inquiries pointed that way, and then, 
when le, perhaps, with his habit of command, said, 
** Bring me up Samuel,” who had been a seer and a 
prophet, his errand was plain. : 


We are not told that he saw the prophet, but the 
woman screamed after the manner of witches. Then 
it is evident that Saul did not see him, for she adds: 
**An old man cometh up, and he is covered with a 
mantle,” and “Saul Jerceived that it was Samuel” 
—of course, when he had called for him, and Samuel 
had been well known then and there. 

There is no proof that Saulsaw the prophet, or had 
any communication in any way except with the wo- 
man and her pretenses. 

There are still believers in these things, and also 
dupes. Some years ago there was a very strong wave 
of—shall we callit imposture? There was one house 
where the rappings were very remarkable, and not to 
be questioned. 

That house was torn down, in the progress of im- 
provements, and we saw a part of the apparatus— 
wires here and there, and blocks and boxes with 
parchment stretched across, and electric wires and 
hammers for the tappings. 

The answers to questions were ambiguous, but 
encouraging : 

** Will the child recover ?” 

‘** All things are possible with God.”’ 

** Will my friend recover from this shock ?”’ 

** Be not afraid; only believe.” 

They were as pious as the witch who broke the law 
for gain. 

“* Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” In the 
revised version, “‘a sorceress.” Inthe days when the 
** Salem witchcraft ’’ was made so famous because the 
conscience of the people revoltéd against cruelty and 
oppression, a sort of wave of evil influence rolled over 
the civilized world, and hundreds in Europe were 
accused of witchcraft and put to death. It was an 
epidemic of evil influence and cruelty. 

But there must be credulity when any one can pre- 
tend that, at the call of a wicked and despairing man, 
an evil woman with a forbidden trade should have 
power really to command and make visible the pres- 
ence of one of his servants who had gone to his rest 
and his reward. 

STUDENT. 
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The Business World 


Last week United States 
bonds fell somewhat in 
price as a result of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Vene- 
zuela message. A comparison of prices is as 
follows: 


The War Talk 
and 
Government Bonds 


Monday’s Saturday’s 

Price. Price. 

U.S. 4s, regular, 1907.. 111 110 @111 
«48, coupon, .. 1124%4@112% 1111@ 112% 


“ 48, regular, 7925.. 121 -@1214%2 +119 @120 


6s 
4S, coupon, @121 119 @120 

regular, 1904.. 115 11374@114 

§S,coupon, ** .. 115 @1154% 1134%2@114 


The War Talk A dispatch from London 


and 

Lombard Street The stock market here is im- 
proving on a report that the 
Senate is sitting to consider means for relieving the 
financial situation. ... It would be impossible, 
however, to exaggerate the seriousness of the blow 
given here to American credit. The best and most 
responsible newspapers here warn investors against 
throwing away their stocks in panicky markets, but 
with each recovery there is a rush to realize, espe- 
cially inbonds. The idea is spreading with the public 
that if sentiments towards England, expressed in 
the manner chosen by the President, are really in- 
dorsed by the American Nation, the United States is 

no longer a safe resting-place for toreign capital. 


The rapid advance last 
week of foreign exchange 
rates for sight sterling to 
$4.90% was on account 
of the imperative demand to remit for securi- 
ties sold for the European account and be- 
cause of the belief that, with such an antag- 
onist as Great Britain, no previous systems of 
raising money in troublous times would avail. 
In consequence of the Venezuela-Great Britain 
excitement, the sum of $6,580,000 has been 
sent abroad, and much more would have been 
if arrangements could have been made in time. 


The War Talk 
and 
Foreign Exchange 


One effect of the Venezuela 
message was the startling 
Cot advance in quotations for 
money on call. Such loans 
already out were peremptorily called in, and 
bankers declined to make any more loans ex- 
cept for verysmall amounts. From 2 per cent. 
the rate advanced to 2%, 3, 4, 5, then to Io, 
25, 50, and actually to 80 per cent. From this 
it fell to 75, then to 50 and 25 per cent. As 
we go to press it has dropped to 6, thus show- 
ing that the war scare is already out of date. 
The astounding rates were largely caused by 
the panic in securities demanding an immediate 
shifting of loans. 


The War Talk 


Last week, owing to the 
flurry caused by the Vene- 
zuela message, lenders de- 
clined to loan money on time. 
Quotations are nominally at 4 to 5 per cent. 
for engagements from one to six months. 
There were three distinct tightenings of the 
money situation. The first was on Tuesday, 
of course ; the second was on Wednesday, when 
the House unanimously voted $100,000 for the 
Commission, and the third on Friday, when the 
Senate followed suit. President Cleveland’s 
message on the last-named day only intensified 
the conviction that the financial crisis was 
becoming continually graver. 


The War Talk 
and 
Time Loans 


Of late attention has so fre- 
quently been called to the 
large holdings of English 
| investors in our _ railway 
stocks and bonds that we do not always ap- 
preciate how largely these investors are inter- 
ested in other things—in realty loans, banks, 
flour-mills, elevators, iron, steel, and textile 
factories, mines, breweries. While the instant 
effect of a war scare is not seen in’ the above- 
mentioned industries as in the quotations for 
railway stocks, for instance, the lasting check 
to British investments in our mills and mines 
may be greater than the check to foreign in- 
vestments in our railways. 


The War Talk 
and 
General Prices - 


The influence of the Vene- 
zuela message was. plainly 
noticeable in cotton, the de- 
cline being about $2 a bale, 


The Wai.Talk 
and ~~ 
Cotton Prices 


and the Liverpool market was in sympathy: 


with ours. There was much free selling here, 
both for speculation and investment accounts. 
Not only at all the cotton exchanges. but 


throughout all the cotton-producing regions, | 


complaints are heard of the discouraging effects 
on the trade in this commodity which the war 
scare has already brought about. Cotton has 
been having a hard time within the past twelve- 
month, and had only just begun to keep toa 
more normal price. 


On Friday of last week the 
panic in prices consequent 
upon the Venezuela. mes- 
sage had its expected 
effect. Three failures were announced on the 
New York Stock Exchange and two on the 
New York Consolidated Exchange. On Satur- 
day there were two failures in New York, one 
in Boston, and one in Philadelphia. The 
total number of business failures throughout 
the United States, as reported to “ Brad- 
street’s”” last week, aggregates 385, compared 
with 313 last week, 309 in the like week one 
year ago, 353 two years ago, ahd 298 and 313 
in similar periods in 1892 and 1891. 


The War Talk 
and 
Business Failures 


The real estate market, at 
least in the metropolis, has 
been feeling the ill wind from 
Washington. Contracts ne- 
gotiated before the appearance of the message, 
but unsigned, remain unsigned: one of them 
was for a $2,000,000 building. While realty 
values are the last to be affected in times of 
panic, interest rates have advanced. On Mon- 
day of last week there was a plethora of money 
waiting to be loaned at 4 per cent. on New 
York City real estate. It could not be had 
now at 5 percent. Whereas, before Mr. Cleve- 
land’s message appeared, four-fifths and nine- 
tenths value loans could be had at 4 per cent., 
5 per cent. is the present rate for two-thirds 
value. 


The War Talk 
and 
Grain Prices 


The War Talk 
and 
Real Estate 


In England some of the land- 

owners and farmers, being per- 
sonally interested in higher 
prices for their home-grown 
grain, might not be averse to ruining the rest 
of the Empire for the sake of a temporary 
benefit to themselves through a war. It may be 
some farmers and millers and merchants in this 
country have similar notions. As to the influ- 
ence of the Venezuela message on the grain 
market here, nevertheless, it may be noted 
that the prospect of no exports in war time 
induced a rush to sell which has not been 
equaled in along time. Prices broke rapidly 
on the offerings, and the decline was not 
checked even by the large shipments abroad 
which were immediately ordered. 


Of course the carrying 
trade has not yet had time 
to be much affected by the 
changed conditions in the 
political world, but, as the British market has 
over half of our foreign commerce, a war 
would bankrupt many merchants thgaged in 
the foreign trade. In addition to being the 
United States’ best customer, Great Britain is 
our most favorable money-lender. As to this 
the supposedly Government-inspired London 
“Globe ” says : 


Our great banks are insisting upon the immediate 
repayment of advances made to American houses, 
at the same time intimating that they will suspend 
financial accommodation so long as the menace of 
an American commission to locate the boundary of 
British Guiana hangs in the air. 


The London “ Pall Mall Gazette” says: “It 
isn’t a conflict that is feared, but a premium 
on gold, if the American shipments continue.” 


The War Talk 
and 
Foreign Commerce 


The War Talk -hegreat liquidation and the 
prodigious decline in quota- 
tions for railway stocks last 
week, a result of President 
Cleveland’s Venezuela message, was no mere 
liquidation, forced or otherwise, by speculators 
—as in the case of the recent selling to meet 
the slump in South African mining securities. 
Speculators abroad are selling, of course, but 
the most alarming feature in the situation was 
the cumulative selling of good railway stocks, 
most of which are not speculative, and most 
of which are held by conservative people for 
permanent investment. The following table 
of changes for the past week in representative 


and 
Railway Stocks 


dividend-paying stocks shows how great the 
blow has been: : 


tur- 
Monday’s day’s. 
Price. ce. 
Central of New Jersey................. 110 93 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy...... 84 
Chicago and East Illinois (Preterred) . 100 ¥ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul.... 75% 1. 
+6 +6 (Pre ) 129 123 
Chicago and Northwestern............ 104 93%: 
(Preferred) 149% 145 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacitic..... 75 59 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and — 
Omaha (Preferred).............. ... 124 125 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
Delaware and Hudson..... 1294, 118 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western. 16714 
Denver and Rio Grande (Preferred)... 49 Ps; 
Great Northern (Preferred)............ 
ake Erie and Western (Preferred)... 74 61 


Lake Shore and Michigan Southern... 12%) I 
Manhattan 107 95 
New York, New Haven,and Hartford. 187% 185 
54 50 


The shrinkage is estimated by the hundred 
million dollars. It will be seen that violent 
declines occurred in stocks like Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, and Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific, neither of which are held 
much in Europe. This indicates that our own 
investors have become as much alarmed as 
have those abroad. The market was thus 
utterly demoralized, and out of a list of eighty 
active railway stocks, thirty-five found their 
lowest quotation for the year during last week. 
As we go to press an encouraging reaction is 
taking place, but the effect of the war scare 
in Wall Street! will not soon be forgotten. 


Not only has the market for 
railway been affected 
by the Venezuela message ; 
the market for railway bonds 
has also shown that when anything really 
menaces political or financial security here, 
the immense number of foreign holders of our 
bonds will, more slowly, of course, but none 
the less surely, act with the foreign holders of 
our stocks. The heavy selling last week by 
such investors came from the Continental 
markets as well as fronithe British. All these 
investors declare that a war would stop specie 
payments by our Government, would bring 
about a debased currency and an onerous taxa- 
tion. A dispatch from London on Saturday 
night said that the market had closed there 
with some slight betterment in quotations 
under the influence of an improvement in 
consols, 


which movement is taken to indicate that influentia) 
circles consider the political tension lessened. Those 
looking beneath the surface apprehend that, unless 
the political situation improves, there will be a crisis 
in London worse than that caused by the failure of 
the Barings, not on account of American railroad 
shares, but on account of American railroad bonds, 


and 
Railway Bonds 


which are held not only by private persons in Eng- 
land, but by many insurance companies and similar _ 


institutions. These bonds are already unsalable. 


The recently issued 
Japan’s Foreign Trade report of the foreign 
trade of Japan for 

1894 is of interest. Notwithstanding the war, 
the total imports from British sources in- 
creased $4,000,000, but the increase of imports 
from this country was only one-half of that 
sum. Japan’s exports to Great Britain and 
her colonies decreased, however, $1,250,000, 
while those to the United States increased 
$5,000,000. We buy from Japan four times as 
much as we sell, but 1894 shows sales from 
us two and a half times as much in value as 


during the previous year. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
— Office, Company’s 
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Provident Savings 


Life 


OF NEW YORK 


CHARLES E. WILLARD, President 
SHEPPARD HOMANS C»#irman pf the 


flas one 
exceptionally good field 
to offer to an 
exceptionally good man, with 


whom will be made 
a most liberal contract. 


The.Company writes the best forms 
of Renewable Term, Whole Life, Lim- 
ited Payment, and Endowment Policies. 


| Address the 
Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 


A real estate syndicate: young 
enough to be new: old enough 
to be safe: large enough for 
small investments. 


The best time to invest—now : 
after safety’s reached: before 
prices go up. 

The best investment to-day— 
New York real estate. 


Our book about it, free. 


Mutual 
Realty & Loan 


Corporation, 
American Surety B’ld’g. 
New York. 


Room 17. 


— 


GOVERNMENT, 
RAILROAD, and 
MUNICIPAL 


and other 


SELECTED 
SECURITIE 


ing a fair rate 
of interest. 


WE DEAL IN 


Bonds 


BANK 
STOCKS 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


24 Nassau St., New York 
2 


You Are Losing 


if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. . You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 

Our little book is free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St. 


Please mention rhe Outlook 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


YOU | Waoestern Mortsace 
S FLL or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sending 


good money after bad—get a good 54 investment instead 


WE 
BUY 


| State exactl ocation, condition oft itle, and your lowest 
rice. Over $2,000,000in Western securities successfully 
nandled by the present management of this corporation 


THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Boston 


Broker for the Assured 


I save my customers thousands of dollars annually. IF 
ife, or IF you co life insur- 
er with me. 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 


you intend insuring your 
ance taken out within the past three years, co 


Think it Over 


Do you wish your savings to earn 
6% and 8% combirfed with 
perfect security ? 


We offer to investors of any sum from $100 
upwards 6% and 8% investments secured by 
First Mortgages on Gilt-Edged Real Estate. 


YOUNG & CO. 
Temple Court, 5 Beekman St., New York 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% gages, State, County, City, and Schoo) Warrants 
oY and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 


rompt interest payments. Best references. 


orrespondence solicited. 
JOHN P. DORE & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cheques 


Of The Cheque Bank of London, 
in amounts from 41 up are Cashed 
All Over the World by agents, 
hotels, shops, railroads. Just the thing 
for sending money to The Old 
Country, and for_ travelers. Issued 
for over 21 years. Circular on 6 lica- 
tion. FREDERICK W. PERRY, Gen’! 
Agent, 2 Wall Street, New York. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE 


s secured by a Perfected og agg? Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong life“ They double the 
income of eaer'y people. Adapted toallages. SECUR- 
ITY ABSOLUTE. Address sstating age) 

B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway. New York. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


* saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards,. 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten. 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies. 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex.. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called’ 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CoO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


ARE YOU DEAF ?’ 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR:? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It1s 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. 1en in the ear it is invis- 
ible and does not cause the slightest discomfort. It is 
to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spectacle. 
Enclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested FREE 
OF CHARGE at any of the NE 

PHONE CO.’S Offices: 

Madison Sq., N.Y.; 

mont St., Boston; 

Atlanta; Ga. 


INCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


CINCINNAT!, OHIO. 


Sole 
Ratalogue with ALARM 8c 


= Sense 


= Under- 
Dress 


In healthfulness is comfort— 
in comfort is happiness—in 
Jaros Hygienic Underwear 
is continual healthfulness— 
k for nothing. 


Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 
ah aly 831 Broadway, New York. 


fine as linen, 
as soft as silk.”’ 


extract of BEEF 
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A Family Paper 


The Modern» 
Stitch in Time 


is a Telephone call. 


It will save nine times its cost 
in time and expense nine times 
out of nine. 


13,000 Telephones in 
New York City 


1,200 Public Pay Stations 


Permanent Service at your 
house or office from $75 a year. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
Telephoneand Telegraph Co. 


18 CORTLANDT ST. 


Constable 
~Men’s Furnishing 


Goods 


flouse Coats, Dressing Gowns, 
S7lk Pajamas & Night Shirts, 
Bath Robes, Muffters, 
Handkerchiefs. 


= 


NECKWEAR 
GLOVES 


“ Dent's,’ “ Courvorster's,’ and 
“ Fowne’s” Gloves, Street 
and Driving Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS 
Rich Mountings. 


Proadvoay 19th 


NEW YORK 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


arres S 


GRATEFUL--COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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Good Deeds 


[t is a pleasure to learn that the movement 
originating in Chicago for a children’s monu- 
ment to the late Eugene Field is widely ex- 
tending; little children as far away as New 
Orleans are contributing their pennies. Mr. 
Melville E. Stone, General Manager of the 
Associated Press at Chicago, is treasurer of 
the fund. 


By the death of Mrs. G. L. Randidge, a leg- 
acy of $50,000 “ to give the poor children of 
Boston good times in the summer,” made by 
her husband before his death in 1890, is free, 
and, if the Mayor will accept the trust, he 
alone is to administer it and give the poor 
children of whatever color “‘one or more ex- 
cursions ” during the heated season. 


Mr. George Muller, of Bristol, England, has 
just celebrated his ninetieth birthday, an inter- 
esting event to all who have been the means of 
perpetuating his orphan houses. During the 
sixty-one years of their existence he has re- 
ceived for them nearly seven million dollars, 
and has provided for the maintenance and in- 
struction of over 120,000 children. 


We learn from a contemporary that, follow- 
ing the excellent example set by the late Pres- 
ident Carnot, M. Faure causes all the game 
shot on the presidential chasses to be sent 
to the hospitals of Paris. This is indeed a 
gratifying change from the policy of Pres- 


_ident Grévy, when some of the game was 


distributed among his friends, but the rest 
was disposed of at market rates to the Paris 
poulterers. 


Two or three weeks ago, at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, a tablet was unveiled in com- 
memoration of the courage and humanity dis- 
played by Stephen Girard during the epidemic 
of yellow fever prevailing in Philadelphia in the 
year 1792. It may not be generally known that 
during the epidemic Mr. Girard abandoned 
his business and his luxurious home, and as- 
sumed the superintendency of a yellow-fever 
hospital, hiring the best nurses he could find, 
and taking charge of every detail. 


It is announced from Quincy, Ill. that “the 
$350,000 left by Anna Brown for charitable 
purposes will be divided up in a few days. 
The Illinois State Humane Association gets 
$70,000 ; the Quincy Humane Society, $14,000; 
the Connecticut State Humane Society, $42,- 
000; the Louisiana State Humane Society, 
$42,000; the Massachusetts State Humane 
Society, $14,000; the Illinois Industrial School 
for Girls, $5,000; the Quincy Woodland Or- 
phan Home, $5,000; and the Anna Brown Old 
Folks’ Home (Quincy), $55,000. In addition 
to the amount set apart for the Old Folks’ 
Home here, the Brown homestead is also 
given for the same purpose.” 


It is said that the ex-Empress Eugénie has 
more godchildren than any other person in 
the world; they number, or rather did num- 
ber, 3,600. Of course some are now in middle 
life, but the ex-Empress has an exact list of 
her charges, and is'said to have set aside some 
souvenir or gift in money for each one now 
living. There may be surprise that the Em- 
press was godmother to so many persons. It 
came about in this way. In 1856 Paris was 
awaiting the roaring of cannon, which was to 
announce the birth of an heir to the Imperial 
couple, who were then at the height of their 
popularity. When the cannon-shots began, 
they were counted by the listening throng, and 
when they reached one hundred and one the 
Parisians knew that the baby was a boy. Of 
course there was great joy at the event, and 
crowds about the palace found a placard 
posted at the gates with the following an- 
nouncement : 

The Emperor has decided that he will be god- 

father. and the Empress that she will be godmother, 
to all the legitimate children born on March 16, 
In accordance with these instructions, on the 
following day the births of 3,600 children were 
registered in the office of the Préfect of the 
Department of the Seine as godchildren of 
Napoleon and Eugénie. After her husband’s 
death the Empress assumed the obligations of 
the Emperor towards the children for whom 
he hdd been godfather. 


A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 

. for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 

for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 

in crimson leatherette and 

stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free _tousersof SUDLight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. , and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


AComplete Almanac,Tables, 

Directions for Home Man- 
ment, Language of 
owers, Gardening, Games 

and Amusements, 

making and Fashions, Re- 

= Dreams and their 

significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Seientif~ie Food, 
consisting of albumoses, the elements: 
necessary for nutrition —Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite—Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in-flesh and strength — Is not expen- 
sive, as only a small quantity is neces- 


sary because of its concentrated nature. 


Supplied in 2-02.,%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the following combinations : 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 
Palatable, nourishing — a valuable addition to the diet, 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10%. 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use.. 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphiets: 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Crockery, China and Glass, Kitchen Utensils,. 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 
Coal Vases and Scuttles, 
Hearth Brushes and Brooms, 
Fire Screens, etc., etc. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


PISO’S CURSE FOR 

URES LSE FAI! 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Daily Bible Readings 


SOME WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—II. 

These notes have been arranged for the 
daily use of busy people, and are intended to 
furnish suggestive thoughts which may be fol- 
lowed out at pleasure. It is not claimed that 
they are exhaustive, and critical exposition has 
not been attempted. The notes are so printed 
that they may be conveniently cut out and 
placed in a Bible for daily use. 

Sunday, December 29. Judges xi., 1-32. The 
father considered worthy of a place in Hebrews xi. 
Israel had again become idolatrous, worshiping, 
among other gods, those of Ammon. Judges x., 6. 
Jephthah the Gileadite, ‘‘a mighty man of valor,’ 
thrust out from his father’s house, ver. 2, dwelt an 
outcast, and a band of men had gathered about him. 
Israel, distressed by the incursion of the Ammonites, 
beg Jephthah’s assistance and promise him leader- 
ship if he succeeds. Daughter, no doubt, very joy- 
ful. Ver. 29, f. c., gives secret of Jephthah’s power. 
Zech. iv.,6; Rom. viii., 14. Led by the Spirit, the 
outcast conquers, ver. 33, and 1s exalted, Judges 
xii., 7. 


Monday, December 30. Judges xi., 30-40. The . 


one daughter, the only child, more dearly loved, no 
doubt, because of the outcast life The vow sinful 
and might have been redeemed. Many think that it 
was. Jephthah had lived apart from the tabernacle 
and the religion of his fathers, and probably did not 
understand the guilt of human sacrifices common 
among heathen people. The few words recorded of 
the beloved daughter, ver. 36, show her heroism, filial 
devotion in willingness to die for the Lord who had 
been so good to her father, and tender consideration 
for the father’s sorrow by restraining her own. The 
vow held sacred, Ps. ]., 14; Mark vi., 23-26; 1 Sam. 
Xiv., 24-45. 

Tuesday, December 31. Ex. ii., 1-8, B.c. 1578. 
Miriam evidently a person of renown among the 
Jews. Named in Micah vi., 4, as if equal in power 
and dignity with her famous brothers. Her story is 
given in three pictures. First, a tender, watchful 
sister by the riverside. In ver. 4 no mention of a 
command. She loved the little brother. She is 
brave, ver. 7, a little Hebrew slave-girl addressing a 
princess ; faithful; far-sighted, kind, and ver. 9. |. c., 
successful. Without Miriam’s faithfulness the little 
ark might have been wrecked, Num. xii. 975 Neh. 
xili., 13; Dan. vi., 4; Luke xvi., ro. 

Wednesday, January1. Ex.xv.,1-21. The weep- 
ing child in the ark of rushes watched over by the 
faithful sister has now become the triumphant leader 
of Israel, and has just brought the great host through 
the Red Sea. The leader’s song grand and inspir- 
ing. The song of Miriam, and he position among 
the singing women who have just escaped from a 
cruel bondage, witness to the rich development of her 
nature. She is called ‘‘a prophetess” and held in 
honor, 1 Sam. 1i., 30; Prov. xv., 33; Prov. xviii., 12; 
Prov. xxii., 4. 

Thursday, January 2. Numbersxii. The last pic- 
ture of Miriam a sad one, Lut instructive. Ver. 1, 
the meek man’s choice of a wife may not have been a 
suitable one. Miriam, the watchful sister, naturally 
interested in the choice. But ver. 2 shows envy and 
forgetfulness of God. ‘ The Lord heard,” Ps. 


' .Xxxix., 7-12. Aaron pleads with brotherly distress, 


ver. 11. A difficult lesson to learn, pointed out alee 
in Prov. xviii., 21; James iii, 2. Miriam died in 
Kadesh, Num. xx., 1. 

Friday, January 3. Read James, chapters one, 
two, and three, with especial reference to what is 
said of evil speaking. 

Saturday, January 4. Read James iv. and v., 
especially the passages about controlling the tongue, 
and commit to memory iv., 11, 12; v.,9; and v., 16. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YO 
Seidel, Heinrich. Herr Omnia. Edited | i}. Mat- 
thewman. 25 cts. 
Leander, Richard von Volkmann. Triaumereien. 
dited by Amalie Hanstein. 35 cts. 
Keller, J. Bilder aus der Deutschen Litteratur. 75 cts. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
Aunt Little Sylvia and ‘Her 
C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW Y 
Dale, R. W. The Epistle of James and Other Dis- 
courses. $1. 75. 

BURK & M’FETRIDGE CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Chambers, Rev I. Mench. At the Beautitul Gate. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 

Burton, Richard. Dumbin June. 75 cts. 
‘Cocke, A Doric Reed. 75 
CROWELL & CO., NEW 
Scheffel, V. von. Ekiehards Translated: 
2 Vols. $2.50. 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO.. NEW YORK 
Hough, E. ™ ne Mouse Stories. $1. 
N & CO., BOSTON 
‘Thompson, Robert E. Political Economy. 
Moore, Aimée O. Studies in the Science of Draw- 
ing in 


C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Scheffel, Poste V.von. Der Trompeter von Sik- 
kingen. Edited by Carla Wenckebach. 70 cts. 


poring. Emilia Galotti. Edited by Max Winkler. 
70 C 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Lowell. Percival. Mars. $2.50. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Ivanhoe 
Stowe, anaes Beecher. Uncle 1 Tom’s Cabin. 
NGMANS, GREEN & CO., BOSTON 
Milton, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas. Edited b WW. P Trent. 73 cts. 
Freeland, William. A ay for Schools and Col- 
leges. $1.40. 
LOVELL, CORYELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Conyngham, Dane. Eunice 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW 
McCormick, A. D. An Artist in the "Hisesdaies. 
lllustrated. $3.50. 
ri. Maude ation. Round About a Brighton 
oach Office. Ilustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welch. 


$1.75. 
Tennyson, Alfred, ak A Dream of Fair Women 
and Other Poems. (People’s Edition.) 45 cts. 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. Locksley Hall and Other 
Poems. (People’ s Edition.) 45 cts. 
MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, BOSTON 
Light on ee Topics. Bennett Lectures for 


1595. 
tc. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Hudson, Scientific Demonstration 
of the Future Lite. $1.50. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK 
Esler, Green Pastures. $1. 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Stearns, Frank P. Sketches from Concord and 
Appledore. $2. 
odion. Armistead C. Congressional Currency. 


$1.2 
Spears. 5 R. The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. 


$1.75. 

Paine, Titties Rights of Man. Edited by Mon- 
cure D. Conway. $1. 

Pres, M. A. Nixies, and Naiads. 
1.25. 

Journal! of Social No. XXXIII. Saratoga 
Papers of 1 

Burnett, James G. roe and Laughter. $1.25. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., NEW YORK 

Pemberton, T. Edgar. John Hare. 50 cts. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK 

Scribner’s Magazine, 1895. Vol. XVII., January— 
June. Vol. XVIII., July—December. 


CouGHS AND HoaRsENEss. The irritation that 
induces coughing is immediately relieved by usin 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches.’”” A simple ands 
remedy. 


Is the Standard 
for Silver Ware. 
1000 
ON 
ELEC 


Is 
for Silver Polish, 


Both stand for perfection. 


925 


‘Grocers sell it. 


It’s unlike others. 


Trial quantit iy for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON €0., 72 John St., New Yorke 


A New Evangelist ! 

So say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and itis confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 


slides very cheap. 


for pamphlet, “Solved; or, The Sunday Eve- 
ning Problem,’’ Read its hints, and the actua expe- 
rience of pastors who have tried "the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. Illustrated catalogue 20 cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
: 16 Beekman New York. 


Hennepin Ave. Ee 
cisco . 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND : 411 Couch St. 


“ in cooking 


N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Shorten it with Cottolene instead of lard and see whata 
crisp crust it will have; how delicious and wholesome it will 
be. Pie made with Cottolene will do a dyspeptic good. Do 
everybody — because it is good. ‘There is only one secret 


ith Cottolene—use but two-thirds as much as you 


would naturally use oflard. Follow this rule and Cottolene 


Genuine is sold everywhere in tins with trade-marks—‘“‘Cottolene” 
will do the rest. and steer’s head in panionaphant wreath—on everytin. Made only by 


CHICAGO, 


and Produce Exohange, NEW aD 


Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
_ the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
=} many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
M\, facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
‘ Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
‘used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Walter 


DON*T 
BORROW 
TROUBLE.”’’ 
BUY 


CHEAPER 
IN THE 
END. 
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A Family: Paper 


New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. he subscrip- 
tion price. 1s Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For allother countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


-Discontinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money Order, 
pees to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 

ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—In the Ohio Legislature which will con- 
vene on January 1, 1896, there are three 
negroes, Messrs. H. C. Smith (editor of the 
Cleveland “ Gazette”), William R. Stewart, 
and W. H. Parham. 

—After he had taken the oath of office, the 
first act of Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, 
was to knock down a pickpocket. Chief Jus- 
tice Pryor had just ended his formula of 
greeting and extended his hand in congratula- 
tion to the Governor, when the latter saw a 


thief put his hand into the Chief Justice’s 


pocket. The new Governor landed a heavy 
blow in the rascal’s face which staggered him, 
but in the excitement, incredible though it 
may seem, he managed to escape. 

—By the election of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Second, as Mayor of Quincy, Mass., 
the fifth generation of the Adams family to 
hold office in the State of Massachusetts has 
been inaugurated. Three of the young man’s 
ancestors were National statesmen, and two of 
them were Presidents. The new Mayor is a 
son of the late John Quincy Adams, a grand- 
son of Charles Francis, a great-grandson of 
the great John Quincy, and a great-great- 
grandson of the original John Adams. 

—It may not be known that M. Berthelot, 
the new French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is 
a freethinker, and declines to enter any relig- 
‘ious building. When a memorial service was 
being recently celebrated in the Russian Church 
at Paris to mark the first anniversary of the 
advent of Nicholas [I., the Prime Minister and 
the rest of the Cabinet attended the ceremony, 
as a courtesy to their supposed ally, but the 
one above all others who should have been 
there—namely, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
—was conspicuous by his absence. 

—Of the late Rustem Pasha the “ West- 
minster Review” says: “ Like many another 
eminent Turkish statesman of our time, Rus- 
tem Pasha was not a Turk at all. Just as 
Mehemet Ali, the Turkish Plenipotentiary at 
the Berlin Congress, was a German, and as 
Carathéodory Pasha, who has been suggested as 
Rustem’s possible successor, is a Greek, so the 
late Turkish Ambassador was of Italian origin. 
Few even of his intimates knew that his real 
name was Marini, for he had early adopted 
as his own the name of the fabled Persian 
hero Rustem, whose exploits furnished 
Matthew Arnold with the subject for his 
familiar poem. ‘Rustem,’ in Turkish, means 
‘the strong,’ and every one who was acquainted 
‘with the Pasha in the best years of his life 
would admit that in his case the name was 
well chosen.” 

—The redoubtable Mr. “ Barney ” Barnato 
is again credited with daring deeds in the sup- 
port of holders of his South African mining 
stocks. Clever as he is, he is not always too 


clever for sharpers. The other day Mr. Bar- 
nato received this letter from a clergyman : 

My aim has always been investment, not s la- 
tion. When your bank came out I[ regarded its 
shares as an investment, and purchased 400 of them 
at £4, sinking my little all in them, and a good deal 
more. They have now fallen to £2, and-l am un-. 
done. I cannot face my parish as a bankrupt, and 
what am Itodo? 1 throw myselt upon your mercy. 
Mr. Barnato was much moved by this appeal, 
and replied at once that he would buy back the 
shares at £4. Assoon as this reply was received 
the innocent and inexperienced parson wired to 
his London brokers to “buy 400 shares of 
Barnato Bank stock at £2 and send them 
round to Barnato Brothers, who will give you 
44 for them.” 

—lIt is a singular fact that thé most largely 
attended course this year at Yale should be 
given by one of the youngest members of the 
Faculty, who has not yet received the dignity 
of a professorship. The course is that in “ Mod- 
ern Novels,” and is given by Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, who is only in his thirty-first year. He 
is a Yale man, but after graduation went to 
Harvard and took the degree of M.A., and 
then a Ph.D. from Yale. He was appointed 
instructor in English in Harvard, remaining 
there a year. He determined, however, to re- 
turn to his Alma Mater, where he has since 
taught with great success. He has written a 
notable book on the “ Beginning of the English 
Romantic Movement,” a study in eighteenth- 
century literature, which was published two 
years ago and is now used as a text-book in 
many institutions, including Yale, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. Last year Dr. Phelps published “ Selec- 
tions from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas 
Gray,” and, later, an edition of Irving’s “ Tales 
of a Traveler.” He has received a request to 
prepare a volume of *‘ The Best Plays of Chap- 
man ” for the well-known Mermaid Series. 


For Dyspepsia 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. J. R. ScowartTz, Harrisburg, Pa., says: *‘I have 
used it in cyspepela, with charming effect, and am well 
pleased with it. 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of. 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 

anos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SOQS, 107-111 5. 14th St, 


NEW YORK. 
egin the New Year 
with Good Singing !!! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. 
$30 per 100 copies. 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 


_ $30 per 100 copies. 


Gospel Hymns, 1 to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 per 100 copies. 
The above are unequaled. Do not, substitute inferior 
books because of lower price. The best are cheapest! ! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. a 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Ceilings 
for Churches 
©\ Write for 
O\Cafalogue 


“Sweet 


(OR A P RECLINING 


RockeR 


Either Premium Ditto, 
Total, . 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 
The Combination Box at retail would cost, . $10.00 


YOU GET BOTH gof $10.22 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND EITHER PREMIUM ee = 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 
s NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT, TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: Co- BurFALo,N¥ 
Our offer fully explained in The Outlook, Nov. 16th, 23d, 30th. : 


CHAIR 


Note.—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many e ssions of satisfaction 
re) 


and’commendation. 
Advocate. 


owing what we do, we recommend the Company with confidence.—Northwestern Christian 


THE DELICIOUS PERFUME 
CRAB-APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


delicate per- 
fume of the 
highest quality; 
one of the choi- 
cest ever pro- 
duced.” —Court 
Fournal 


WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY 


€ 


St, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 177 New Bond Street, 


AND THE FAMOUS 
CROWN LAVENDER 


In crown-stoppered 
oottles only. Be- 
ware of fraudulent 
imitations put up 
by  unprincipled 
dealers for extra 
gain. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions fot planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
én any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Departmént, The Oytlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Comfort in Travel 

us realized in the highest degree on the famous fast 
trains of the Michigan Central, the ‘‘ Niagara Falls 
Route,”’ between Buffalo and Chicago. in connection 
with through trains from the East.’ Passengers are 

nted the privil of stopping off en route at 
Wiaga ra Falls, or, if time will not permit, can obtain 
fou’ the car windows, or the platform at Falls View, 
the grandest and most compreh2nsive view of the 
great cataract. All day-trains stop five or ten min- 
utes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address . Underwood, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, Buffalo, N.Y 


Clerical Orders 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
‘that clerical orders will be issued ordained ministers 
of the Gospel for the year 1896, under the conditions 
now prevailing. Clergymen who desire to avail 
themselves of this privilege should make early appli- 
cation to the nearest Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 
agent, in order that the orders may be peaaed before 
the close of the year. 


n Train Retween Boston and New York 
_— via Springfield Line 
The Boston and Albany Railroad has in service 
a 12 o’clock, noon, train between New York and 
Boston. This train leaves either city at 12 o’clock, 
moon, and arrives at its destination at 5:30 P.M., thus 
making the trip in five and one-half hours. Station, 
‘Kneeland St. Boston. A. S. Hanson, G.P.A. 


9 NEWSPAPER 
HICKS? 
AGENCY, 


Vanderbilt Building, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


P. t, careful, and M. HICKS, 
euaranteed. W PROPRIETOR. 


Tours and Travel 


Europe and the Orient 


Limited Parties under Personal 
Escort, Jan. 4—Spain, South- 


Land, Greece; 
an and China via Hono- 
ulu; Feb. Kgyot, 
Greece, 
zerland. Send for itineraries to 
Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO., 
Managers of Foreign Tours, 
70 & 71 Globe Building, Boston. 
Summer itineraries now ready. 


GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 


Holy Land, Egypt, the Nile 


Independent Tickets at through rates 


erties under Feb. sath, escort leave New York 
3 22d, th, Feb. roth, and March 7th 
Italy, and the Orient. ONLY HIGH h Tor 
STEKA RS. Fares range from $460 to $1,125. De- 
tailed, illustrated itineraries post-free. 


NILE STEAMERS 


The new steamers of the Thewfikieh Nile S.S. Co. 
leave Dec. 1:th an an. 8th and weekly; $171.50 
21-day first-class Tourist Steamer ; 17-day cheaper Tours, 
$112.50; dahabeahs and special steamers for private parties. 

H. GAZE & SO Broadway, New York; 


: S. Fifth St., 
Official Agents for all Trunk Line: 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 


The Most Picturesque and Health-Giving ; 
Winter Resort in the Worl 


ATLAS LINE 


‘U. S. mail and ease r steamships sail regularly from 
N.Y. for West indie Spanish l. phlet free. 
Pim, Forwoop ae Ker LOCK, *. State St., New York. 
E. A. Apams & Co., 115 State St., ‘Boston. 


*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, REST, 
and PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus o 


ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, 
in addition to the 
pleasures of the jour- 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so t at tour- 
repent the vo gey yent 3 after year. THI 
1 EXCURSION, #216. All 
Steamers ve superior accommo- 
dations and leave New York every ten days. For full 
particulars address 


STAMFORD vy, HERRON & Co., 
COLUMBIAN LINE ey. HERR n & Co. 
35 Broadway, Pier 57, foot N, R., York. 


EUROPE AND THE ORIENT , fs. 


Tenth select party; best accommodations for Southern 
Spain, Europe, Egypt, the Nile, Greece, Turkey, Holy 
nd, etc. ; 116 days’ tour; sailing from New York, ss. 
**Normannia,” Jan. 8, 1896. Address Mrs. A. 
“CROSLEY, 786 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Grand Winter Iacursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 


BY THE TWIN SCREW EXPRESS 
FRENCH MAIL STEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York February 4, so. to Azores (Fayal), 
‘Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by fail. Malta, 
the Pirzus (Athens) by rail), 
Jaffa, (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Smyrna, 
stantinople, through the Straits of Messina, Palermo, 
Rome by sail). Villefranche Palma 
(Balearic Islands), Malaga (Tangiers). 
aration of round trip, md 
rice of passage, round trip, $520, 


ALLORY LINES.—From New 
York. A DELIGHTFUL TRIP BY SEA to the 
Ports of TEXAS—GEORGIA—FLORIDA. Through 
single and return, to all points in Texas, 
Uta h, Arizona, California, Mexico. &c.., aifed 
and Our 64-page Satc hel Handbook mare 
free. C. H. Mattory & Co., Pier 20, E. R., N 


anama, and call-- 


SPECIAL EUROPEAN TOUR 


Including Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland,with one week eachin Rome, Paris, and London. 
Select party of eight young people esired: specia 
rivileges + eeppeenced conductor from New York to 
ork; under the personal supervision and eo 
onage of a clergyman and his wife; time consumed, 90 
days. Price, including all expenses for strictly first-class 
travel. $665.00. Correspondence invited. Address L., 
Thatchnan ‘Office, 47 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


ALL WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA, CUBA, and 
WEST INDIES 


can be reached direct by-the 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP LINES OF 


THE PLANT SYSTEM 


and its connections from the North, East, and West. 


Four magnificent hotels on the West Coast of Florida, 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
management of Mr. D. P. HATHAWAY. 


SEMINOLE, Winter Park, Fla. 
THE INN, Port Tampa, Fla. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


via Plant Steamship Line, from 
ae ey West and Havana; also to 
all | fishing an hunting resorts of the Gulf Coast. 
Secure tickets reading via the lines of the PLANT 
SYSTEM and CONNECTIONS. 
Three daily trains with through Pullman Sleepin ping- 
Cars from the North and East, via Pennsylvania R 
and Atlantic Coast Line; also via Steamship Lines from 
Boston, New York, and Baltimore to Savannah, connect- 
with Plant System. 
igprature on Florida and Cuba maied on application. 
. Wrenn. P.T.M., Savannah, 
FARNSWORTH, E.P.A., 261 NewYork. 
A. P. Lang, N.E. P.A ., 207 Wash’n . ston, Mass. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
nsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 

1,900'feet above ‘the sea,with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine Fpaenetage hospital, &c. 

rge, airy,sunny rooms, 
HOTEL TIROL wel 
(Open all the year.) cuisine; m ern conven- 
iences. Best references. Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
trated ‘pamphlets on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop’r. 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
ns December 23, 1895. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
S. S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


Steamer N orthumberland leaves Palm Beach, Florida, 
3 times a so 


will full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


Bermuda 


Return to Former Management 


HAMILTON 
HOTEL 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
Now Open 


FOR CIRCULARS AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 
MEAD & BROOKS, Managers 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel is now open. For 
terms, circulars, etc., address 
WE, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 

OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 | N. 


France 


HOME IN PARIS.—152 Boulevard 
; Pereire. Gare Courcelles, 10 minutes from Arc de 
Mine Lal ot, French Protestant pastor, and 
Mme lot receive into their family a few foreigners 
desiring to improve their knowledge of the language. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
Occupies an entire Souvenir mailed. 
. GREEN, Owner. HOLMES, 


CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL VENDOME 


Charming summer and winter resort. 
SAN JOS E Sunny skies; climate unexcelled; 
modern, comfortable, first-class, and so are its patrons. 
eee pe uarters for tourists to the great 3s Observatory. 
Send for illustrated souvenir. EO. P. SNELL, M 


Colorado 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 
FROST 
uxxvown BERMUDA 
48 hours by elegant Steamships weekly. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES 


30-days daysin the Tropics. $5 a day for transpor- 

tation, —y, s,and stateroom. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & Co., 

4 r QUEBEC Searaaeanse Co., Limited, 39 Broad- 
way, N. Y.. or THos. Cook & Sons, Agents. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, tithe colorado Springs, sent on 
request by BA 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW GREENWICH, CT. 


Especially adapted for mild nervous diseases ; noene 


attractions. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D 
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LA FETRA’S 


American ($2 and up) and European ($1:and up). Cen- 
sll ed Per. 


Florida 


DE LAND, FLA. 


Largest hotel. In beautiful orange 
ae i dh like. 


oderate rates. 


TERRY HOUSE jarzes 


Or TERRY. Proprietor.” DE LAND, FLA. 


Florida 

Visit 
Jacksonville 
Stop at 
The St. James 


The leading family hotel. 
Now open. 
‘7oo feet of veranda for promenade. 
Highest ground in the city. 
J. R. CAMPBELL 


Facing St. James Park. | 
THE SPRINGFIELD 


Orange Park, Florida 
NOW OPEN 

Fourteen miles from Jacksonville, on St. John’s River. 
“One of the most charming locationsin Florida. Entirely 
free from malaria. Rates from $2.50 to $3.00 per day. 
Special rates by the week. 
ARLEs H. MOWRY, Manager. 

Also of the Springfield, Nantucket, Mass. 


‘¢ Untouched by the Frost” 
TROPICAL FLORIDA AT 


PUNTA GORDA 


+2 


: 
‘ 


THE PUNTA GORDA 
‘On Charlotte Harbor. Accommodates 300. Opens Dec. 
20th, 1895. Tarpon fishing, shooting, boating, driving ; 400 
feet of veranda. Plenty of fruit. pecs rates for the sea- 
son. For pamphlet address F. H. ABBOTT, Room 23, 
131 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ROCKLEDGE HOTEL, 


Homelike and attractive. Northern help. Orange 
spo ves in bearing near by. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

_P. SHARES, Prop’r, . E. BEMIS, Mer., 

New Haven, Conn. Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


THE BARCELONA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Fiorida. Good family table and 
comforts. R. E. HASSELTINE. 


“IN SUMMER LAND” : 


PLANT SYSTEM HOTELS 


SEASON OF 1895-96 


THE TAMPA BAY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
NOW OPEN 


THE SEMINOLE 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
OPENS JANUARY 15, 1896 
A. E. DICK, RESIDENT MANAGER 


THE INN 
PORT TAMPA, FLORIDA 
H. W. FOSS, SUPERINTENDENT 
New York Office: *f J. FARNSWORTH, P.A., 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. P. HATHAWAY, MANAGER 


Southern Trip 
fyi be more than usually attractive this 
winter by reason of the \ 


Atlanta Exposition 


and the opening of several new and mag- 
nificent hotels. Before deciding, send for 
the “ Pilot.” 


OLD DOMINION S.S. COMPANY 


Pier 26, North River, New York 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-Pres’t & Traffic Mgr. 


Green Cove 


ONVILLE 


iN 


Here’s the Hotel St. Elmo. 
Rooms bright and cheerful. 


Walks and drives through the 


piney woods. 
Illustrated booklet sent by 
Jupson. L. Scott, Manager. 


Florida 


New Jersey 


THE SPEAR MANSION 
St George St. Augustine, Fla. 


stands in large, well-kept grounds, and offers pleasant 
rooms and an excellént table. Terms, $10 to $20 per week. 


Georgia 


HOTEL BON AIR 


AUGUSTA, GA, 
Enlarged and remodeled, will open Dec. 20, 1895, under 


former management of Mr. C. A. Linsley, who has given 
the Hotel widespread popularity. Fifty rooms, mostly 
with private baths, have been added to the hotel, givin 
a total capacity of 225. For booklet and particulars ad- 
dress C, A. LINSLEY, Augusta, Ga. 


Thomasville, Georgia 
Old Oaks 


A select boarding-house Table first-class; location 
choice; modern conveniences; artesian water. 
Miss UHLER, Cor. Warren and Seward Sts. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 
PINEY WOODS HOTEL 


Season Opens Dec. 28 
Hotel Annex Opens Dec. 1 - 
For circulars, etc., apply to F. A. Budlong, Windsor 


Hotel; Zhe Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y., or 
WILLIAM E DAVIES, Thomasville, Ga 


Illinois 


Chicago Beach Hotel 
CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. 


Demonstrated the most delightful and comfo 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


New Jersey 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 
Elevator, steam heat, open-grate fires. aes elec- 
tricity, baths, etc. Table unexcelled. Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. H. H. BULL, Atiantic City, N. J. 


sit 
The Buckingham , , 
: LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; rates moderate; circulars. Box 72. 


FOREST LODGE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J.—Special rates for the fall and 
early winter. Address THOS. NOBLE. 


THE MADISON, LAKEWoop 


Madison Ave. & First St. | Address Mrs. E.H. Merriman. 


Finest Winter Hotel in the North 


THE LAKEWOOD 


NOW OPEN 
Rates : Transient, $5 per day ; by the week, $25 
and upwards. Special rates for season guests. 
Address T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
- Late of Oriental Hotel, Lakewood, N. J. 
Manhattan Beach 


The Laurel House 
of Lakewood 


Now OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager, 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


New York City 


331 WEST 85th ST. 


| Mr S. Gordon Near Riverside Drive. 


A quiet and refined home 
for ladies and young girls visiting New York. 


rta urnished rooms, separate or en suite; sani- 
tary ptumbing house, table, and neighborhood first-class; 
terms reasonable; references. No. 31, care Outlook. 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


Th ‘ 
(grand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with ba 
a “lectricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Russian, and Natural a ur-water 
. Lawn-Te is, Croquet, etc. Open all the . 
Send for illustrated circular. 


For other advertisements in this depariment see 
| following page.) 


For heaith or pleasure. The appointments of a first- | 
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WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 

In Southern Penna., has all the elements of a great 

WINTER RESORT. Steam heat and open grates, 

sun co electric light, hydraulic elevator; baths, mas- 


sage, Swedish movements, electricity. Address for cir- 
cane as above, always using the nnme WALTER’S. 


South Carolina 

HOUSE. 

AIKEN, Ss. C. day. Special 


rates by week. Electric lights, etc. Hygienic baths and 
Kneipp’s water care. HENRY BUSCH. Prop. 


yy, LAND OF THE PINES 


AIKEN, S. C. 

Dryest climate east of the 
Rocky Mts. Golf, Fox-Hunting, 
= M4 = and Polo. Plenty of sunshine. 


Average temperature, 52°. 


HIGHLAND PARK 
HOTEL 


Renovated and refurnished, now open under 
new management. For rates and illustrated 


booklet write PRIEST & EAGER, Managers. 


AIKEN, S. C.—New 
PE BBLE LEDGE house ;, modern conven- 
iences. Maybe rented furnished for winter season; or 
select boarders taken. Address P. O. Box 176. 


66 is no place like Charleston.” — THE 

. CHARLESTON HOTEL, Charleston, S. C. 
This historic Hotel has had One Hundred Thousand Dol- 
lars ($100,000.00) expended on its renovation, rearrange- 
ment, decoration,and improvement. Completely equipped 
with all modern appointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Cuisine and service unexcelied. For rates, pam- 
phlets, and further particulars address Cart & Davips. 


e Battery; large, airy rooms, opening on sunny 
CR HOLMES. 

4 Legare St., Charleston, So. Car. 


PINE FOREST INN 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 
NOW OPEN 
A FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT 

In every respect. Electric lights, elevators, and all other 
modern improvements for comfort, convenience, and 

leasure. CLIMATE UNSURPASSED. 

ituated on the South Carolina and Georgia Railway, 
twenty-two miles from rleston, S. C. 

For terms and circulars address 

. G. LE* HEW, Manager. SUNIMERVILLE, S.C... 

F.W.WAGENER & CO., Proprietors, Charleston, S.C 


Piazzas; terms m 


Virginia 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure 
resort. Air balmy and full of life-giving 
ozone. New sanitary plumbing and all the 
comforts of the modern home. Castalia 
Spring Water supplied to guests without 
charge. Circulars may be had at the OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, N.Y. F. N.““PIKE. 


A COURSE OF FIVE > 


PUBLIC LECTURES | 
on PRACTICAL RELIGION 


will be delivered in the Adams Chapel of the Union 
| City. The 
Mr. wight L. 


_ Moody, January ‘6th, at ‘8:15 P.M., on * How to Reach 
-Goers 


proms application. to Mr. E. M. KINGSLEY, at 
ity. 


on 
700 Park Ave., N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL | 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. | 
Established 18s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 


MONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Cal.—Full 

College courses leading to degrees of B.A., B.L., 
B.S. Degrees recognized by arora of California 
and other similar graduate schools. Thirty-five miles 
from Los Angeles. Academic course. Preparatory 
school preparing for all institutions connected with the 
College. Address C. G. BALDWIN, President. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
advantages ofa country home. 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., formerly Clinica) 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, cipal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Christmas vacation Dec. roth to Jan. 6th. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


The Principal of Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Earnestly requests those desiring place in this School for 
September, wy to send soon for catalogue and forms of 
application. As resident pupils in large number keep 
their places, and vacancies are few after the first half year, 
a catalogue considered early, and required social refer- 
ences and present teachers’ certificates—forms supplie 
—returned promptly, will relieve both parties from mu 
*‘ wear and tear’ in the summer of 1806. | ; 
Thoughtful parents and guardians will find it most 
satisfactory to See the school at its work ;, the teachers in 
their classes; the Studio, the Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, arentine Cooking Rooms, and Laboratory as they 


are used in school session; also the dining-room, sleep- 


ing and reception rooms, as the girls in residence have 
them, rather than in vacation, when much is in process of 
renovation, most teachers absent, etc., etc. 

In this way also the applicant becomes prepared to 
secure promptly any vacancy occurring at Christmas or 
Easter of the current year, if she is registered on the 
waiting list, preference being given to those best fur- 
nished in requirements. 


Address for illustrated catalogue 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
ernment Academies, and Business. U. S. Army officer 


detailed at Riverview by Secretary of 


ar. 
JosePuH B. Bispez, A.M., Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


| A College-Fitting and Character-Building School for Boys. 


pe year. Library of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
eference, Hon. JoszepH H. Cuoarte. Send for catalogue. 

CHARLES F. Brusig, A.M., ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., 
Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
| Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


with DIXON’S American Graphite | 
WRIT PENCILS. Toughest, smoothest 
leads—mark best ; last longest. 


If dealer does not keep them, send 16 cts. 
for pencils worth double the money. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.d. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous tration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 

I Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else hase 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,006 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Sniall bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


_ 106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


A . FASCINATING 
ChristmasGift 


as well as permanently useful and instructive is the: 


Amcrican $8 Typewriter 


The price of which makes it available for home 


use and as an educator for young people. 


A boon to pastors and secretaries, as 200 copies can 


be made in 20 minutes in combination with duplicator. 


A practical business machine within the reach of 


anyone. Sendforsample letter and Art Catalogueto. 


Dept. A.. AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO.. 


265 Broadway, N. Y. City 


FOR GIFTS and LIGHT 
Buy “MILLER” LAMPS 


ELEGANT DESIGNS, BEAUTIFUL FINISHES. 


The bes jamp made—up-to-date in every 
respect. Call and see it (a thousand varieties), also. 
our Fine Brass Tables, with Onyx Tops. Buy only 
**Miller” lamps from dealers. Write for Cutalogue. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
8 and 80 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York. 
¢" For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller”’ oil heater. 


Pamphlet an mples Free. 
Unrivaied in Amf Ask Dealers, or 
Write Farwell Z Waterto%p, N.Y., U 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makesunder half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice. 
and prices. Exchanges, mense stock for selection. 
for trial. Guaranteed first-class. Largesthouse 
inthe world. Dealerssupplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading al one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. : 


WINTER BOARD in cottage at Colegrove, 
Hawthorne, Florida. Healthy location; on lake; 
good rooms; Northern cooking; pine woods; terms 
reasonable; references. Address for information Mrs. 
WM. S. METCALF. 

ALL THE COMFORTS of a refined Christian 
home (4 adults) to a gentleman having satisfactory refer-. 
ences. Front room, second floor bath); excellent 
table ‘ West 84th St. Address COMFORT, No. 60, 

e. 


this offic 


Pennsylvania 
EACHERS COLLEGE Mersingside 
Heights,New 
York (120th St., West).—Professional training for 
= general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 
science, kindergarten, English, form, drawing ana 
4 color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
Ai Degrees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information. teachers College 
: i Bulletin.”” WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME LII. 


July 6 to December 28, 1895 


Nos. 1 to 26, Inclusive 


enlir departments not included in the Index are: Editorial Notes, The Spectator, Notes and Queries, Literary Notes, For the Little 
People, The Home Club, About People, Necrology, The Business World, and Correspondence. 
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Austrian Anti-Semitism .................++.. 829 _ Salisbury, Lord, Ministry of ............... 5 Business Gov't of Cities... 151, 270, 359, 7 $92 
Bankers’ Convention in Saratoga............ 83 *Salisbury, The Pt ere 50 Detroit’s Street Railways..............-.- 
Bayard, Ambassador, His Speech............ 1057 Episcopal Church, General Convention... 575, 654 Manchester’s Street Railways.............. 5 
I _*Episcopal Concessions, 130 Over-Capitalization of Street Railways.. 9 
Bemis, Professor, and the University of Chi- Excise Law, The New York.................. 3 Philadelphia Officials Interested in Private 
Bimetallism : Finances, The National : Phila. Anti-Monopoly Movement..... 1058, | 
Action of State Conventions in Iowa... .. 87, 246 Bankers’ 88 Public Gas-Works in I 
Anti-Silver Victory in Ohio................ 333 GORE 454 Public in ry 207 
ces 415 Secretary Carlisle’s Speech, 880 ; Report... 105 Socialism and Stree 494 
1009 *That Endless 942 Waring’s (Col.) Workgn New York City.. 1o11 
Conference of Free-Coinage Democrats... 45 [National Duby, 617 
voce cces ce I Treasury’s 937 National Educational Association........<..-. 
Mil 1009 *Foreign olicy, Our (‘* Mischievous and Navy, Our 375 
Movement for in Various States, The...... 454 744 *Need of the Times, ties 338 
Ry rae 832 French Affairs : New York City 
49 Capture of 613 Dr. Parkhurst’s 493, 61 
Briggs, Dr., and St. Andrew’s Brotherhood... 536 Pause, 1060 TE nforce the 
British Association for Advancement of France 576 Liquor-Dealers’ 353 
cess 534, 61 Institute of France, 3 * Machine” Primaries. I 
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a RMOUR’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


The ease and simplici’ 
with which 


Extract of BEEF 


can be used, are among its 
chief attractions. 

Anyone can make good 
Soup or really palatable 
Beef Tea with Armour’s 
Extract. No trouble or 


mystery about it. Try it. 


Copyright 1895, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 


The best is not always low in price, 
but the young housekeeper can have 
the best soap without extravagance. 

Ivory Soap is cheap, but any experi- 
enced person will tell her that no other 


can do the same work and do it as well. 
M. 8. 


Armour & Co.. 
Chicago. 
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